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THE MEDIAEVAL MIND* 


It is not my intention to submit in this paper a metaphysical 
‘disquisition on the nature of Mind in general and the Mediaeval 
Mind in particular, or to indulge in abstract speculation on the 
characteristic features of the Medieval Mind and the ways, if any, 
in which it differs from the modern mind. My purpose is more 
modest and more concrete. It is simply to illustrate and analyse 
a significant Hebrew document of the thirteenth century and, in 
rawing conclusions from this analysis, to formulate some general 
statements concerning the Medizval Mind. 

The document in question is a Responsum, a legal opinion, 
drafted by Solomon ben Adret, Rabbi of Barcelona and the greatest 
rabbinical authority at that period in Christian Spain, in answer to 
a cumulative inquiry addressed to him by a number of Jewish 
communities in Spain in the nineties of the thirteenth century.' 
This concerted action eloquently betrays the deep anxiety the 
communities must have felt about a matter that affected all of 
them. And the matter which formed the subject of their inquiry 
is indeed unusual. They asked Adret to determine whether an 
individual in the city of Avila (his name is not given, but his 
father’s name, R. Nissim, is revealed in the document) was, or 
was not, a prophet. 

The inquiry of the communities could hardly have taken Adret 
by surprise. For, when he received it, he was already in possession 
of a detailed exposé of the case of the prophet that had been sent 
to him by Abraham, the Jewish notary of Avila. He had also 
‘been in direct communication with the prophet’s father, from whom 
he had received certain documents, and he had further made 
inquiries among Jewish inhabitants of Barcelona and Avila who 
had come in contact with the prophet and had known him in the 
past. The anxiety caused by the prophet was thus neither sudden 
nor slight. 

The details of the prophet’s case and the circumstances in which 
he revealed himself as such are indeed strange. He was an untutored 
man, who had never sat at the feet of any master or even read a 
single book, notably an ignoramus, in fact. The evidence of 
witnesses on this point was unanimous, and it formed the greatest 
ifficulty in the affair. But then, suddenly, apparently in 1290, four 
years before Adret received the inquiry from the communities, the 


* Lecture delivered at the Society for Jewish Studies in London on Thursday, 
March 11, 1954. 

1 Responsum, No. 548, in SOLOMON B. ApRET’S, She’eloth u-Teshuboth. The 
atly editions of this work (Bologna, 1539; Venice, 1545), as well as the B.M. MS., 
Add. 26,950, which I have consulted, exhibit an almost uniform text of the 
Responsum. There is, however, a number of small discrepancies sufficient to 
justify a new edition of the text. 
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Spirit of God began to work in the man of Avila. He had visions, 
sometimes in dreams, sometimes when he was awake, and an angel 
appeared, who dictated to him a book of not less than twenty-three 
quires, entitled “ The Miracles of Wisdom,” and divided into fifty . 
chapters. Not content with this the angel dictated to him on another 
occasion, a large commentary on each word of the book, in the 
proportion of two quires to a single page. These voluminous writings 
were sent by the prophet’s father to Adret, who was strongly | 
impressed by them. They contain, he declares, “ great things.” 
Unfortunately, the writings of the prophet of Avila have not 
been preserved, and attempts to identify them in any extant work 
of Hebrew literature have proved unsuccessful. It is certain, at least, 
that their contents were not of a mystical-cabbalistic nature, as were : 
those of the writings of Abraham Abulafia, a contemporary of the 
prophet. Abulafia, fortified by the results of‘his speculations, in which 
arithmetical permutations of the numerical value of Hebrew letters | 
played an important part, proclaimed himself in Palermo a prophet 
and the Messiah. Adret made short work of Abulafia, and he would 
have roundly condemned the prophet of Avila had the latter’s | 
writings exhibited propensities like those of Abulafia, and had his. 
claim of the gift of prophecy been based on similar speculations. 
It is almost certain, on the other hand, as has been suggested by 
Professor Baer,? that the writings of the prophet of Avila belonged | 
to that kind of inspired literature of an apocalyptic and eschato-. 
logical character which forms such an interesting and perplexing: 
feature of the second half of the thirteenth century. The fountain-. 
head of this literature and of the attitude of mind expressed in it was: 
the twelfth-century Abbot of Calabria, Gioacchino da Fiore. His 
writings and the memory of his life were preserved and cherished 
like precious seeds in the conventicles of the Franciscan brethren, 
and then blossomed into a powerful religious movement, the 
Spiritualists. The aspiration towards a return to the evangelical ideal 
of simplicity and purity, the choice of poverty as the only form of 
true human life, the contempt for philosophy and academic science, 
the sharp criticism of the worldly life of the church dignitaries, th 
expectation of the speedy instauration of the Reign of the Spirit: 
the conviction that the Spiritualists themselves were the vanguar 
of that reign who had the task of hastening its realisation by a 
intensive missionary activity among the masses—all these motifs 
found their expression in a curious type of literature of a highly 
imaginative character. The starting point of those literary compo; 
sitions was the Bible, particularly the text of the prophets, but 


2 YoY OND 19 1277 DS DDI WOW NP HD YT NP DIT NX) WR NID IAD mI Pay daz 
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3 |. Bagr, Zion v, pp. 40ff, and Toledoth hayyehudi i i 
} ; y, : ’ yyehudim bisfarad hanosrith 
Tel Aviv, 1945, vol. i, pp. 184-6. Bagr’s assertion (p. 186) that R. Dana 
Saragossa was a follower of the prophet of Avila is not borne out by the sources 
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junlike the customary exegesis of the Middle Ages, the prophetical 
utterances and images in the sacred text were treated as symbols 
‘which, when correctly interpreted, open the door to a proper under- 
‘standing of contemporary events and tendencies. Little has been 
one so far to explain the mechanism and the technique of this 
‘literary procedure. A profitable approach to the study of these 
‘compositions might be to consider them the products of a poetical 
imagination that re- creates, not direct and sincere personal experi- 
ences, but “symbols ” contained in an ancient text.4 

_~ A typical by-product of the Spiritualists’ activity was the emer- 
gence of a prognostic literature in which the end of the world and 
its supersession by the Reign of the Spirit was forecast, even exactly 
‘calculated, mostly on the basis of the obscure chronological data 
contained in Daniel. An interesting example of an author of such 
prognostication is Arnald of Villanova, the papal physician, who 
predicted at the close of the thirteenth century, some years later 
than the prophet of Avila, that the world would end in 1385. It is 
fitting to mention him here because he, too, claimed, like the prophet 
‘of Avila, to have had visions of books which he afterwards repro- 
duced in his writings.* 

_ The existence of a spiritualist movement among the Jews in 
‘Germany and pain in the Middle Ages has been indicated by 
Professor Baer,® and we owe to this scholar also the demonstration 
‘that the Christian pseudo-Joachim Commentary on Jeremiah 
fathered the Jewish mystical writing, The Faithful Shepherd, since 
‘included in the Zohar.’ The likelihood that the literary outpourings 
of the prophet of Avila belonged to the genre of spiritualist 
apocalyptic literature is thus very great. 

However this may be, the Jewish communities in Spain were 
‘hardly concerned with the problem of the sources of, and the 
‘influences upon, the volumes produced by the prophet of Avila. 
! Their anxiety was caused by the prophet’s prediction that the advent 
of the Messiah was fixed for the year 1295 in the city of Avila,’ 
and the problem of the nature of his writings was important for 
‘them only in so far as it had a bearing on the presumption that 
'their author might be a true prophet. Their inquiry addressed to 
Adret had a great practical urgency, for, if the man of Avila was a 
| prophet, his directions must be obeyed, according to the Torah, and 
ithe whole tenor of life changed in preparation for the advent of 


4 The earliest example of this type of literature is perhaps The Habakkuk 
' Scroll, in which the utterances of the prophet are treated as declaratory symbols 
‘of contemporary events. 

5 Arnald claimed to have had a vision of a book while he was in chapel. 
See H. FINKE, Aus den Tagen Bonifaz viii, Minster i. W. 1902, pp. clx and clxxix, 
j 6 Toledoth, etc., p. 163ff, and Zion iti. 

7 Zion Vv. 

8 See the account by ALFONSO DE BurGos (ABNER), quoted in ALFONSO DA 
Spina’s Fortalitium Fidei, and reprinted by J. PERLES, R. Salomo b. Abraham b. 
Adereth, Breslau, 1863, p. 64f. 
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by digressions, clearly reflects the confusion of his mind. Wh 
offers his inquirers is really an attempt to clarify his own idea: 
a decision or judgment ; and he ends his re ly with the melan 
confession: “ My mind, like that of any other wise man, is j 
confused about this matter as your minds are. We have endeav 
to understand what it is about—but we have not succeeded.”"” 

It is fascinating to watch the working ‘of Adret’s mind i 
efforts to sort out his ideas about the case of the prophet of 
He proceeds very methodically and investigates, first, whether tl 
circumstances of the man of Avila fit his own definition of prophet y— 
a procedure which even today is followed in certain branches of | 
scholarship and admired as the perfection of scientific method. Now, | 
according to the binding tradition, prophecy is possible only in the 
Holy Land‘!—but Avila is obviously not in Palestine. Further, his | 
contemporaries are unworthy of having a prophet in their midst the | 
necessary qualification of worthiness is established by precedent: _ 
according to a dictum in the Talmud, the pious and saintly disciples 
of the patriarch Hillel were as worthy of receiving the gift of 
prophecy as Moses had been, but their generation was unfit.’ 
Thirdly, again, according to the Talmud, the spirit of prophecy 
dwells only in a learned, wealthy, and courageous man'’—but the 
prophet of Avila was anything but learned. Again, it is absurd to 
think “ that somebody should go to bed one night with no know- 
ledge whatever and get up next morning a prophet.” And, finally, 
there is no precedent among the prophets for divine revelation 
resulting in the production of treatises and commentaries. On all 
these counts, the man of Avila fails obviously to qualify as a 
prophet ; his “essence,” to use the scholastic terminology, is not 
that of a prophet. 

But, could he be a prophet by “ accident”? For, Adret hastens | 
to assure his inquirers: “I do not state peremptorily that no man 
unless the above-mentioned conditions are fulfilled in him, has ever 


. Myy wn Tw [}] 127 9D) 72777 De, 
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Cae T.B. Mo‘ed Qatan, 105a, and Maimonipes, Guide of the Perplexed ii, 
12 Sukah, 108a. 
13 Shabath, 92a; Nedarim, 38a, Guide of the Perplexed ii, chapter 32. 
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become the recipient of divine revelation in the form of a speech or 
‘a command.”!4 There are cases related in the Bible about revelation 
being accorded to individuals who were not, so to say, professional 
prophets, individuals such as Laban, Abimelech, Gideon, Manoah 
| and his wife, and there is even the case of Balaam’s ass that saw 
an angel and was granted the gift of speech. But in all these cases 
the revelation was momentary, not stable and durable. The literary 
activity of the man of Avila, which extends over a long period, is 
not, however, of a transient character. He can, then, be no prophet, 
| either essentially or by “ accidens.” This is the only thing of which 
Adret is certain among all the uncertainties of the case. 

If not a prophet, what is he then? Adret suggests tentatively 
and half-heartedly that it may be a case of “divination” —a category 
of human activity well known in antiquity and still surviving in all 
its vigour in the Middle Ages. There are men, Adret explains, who 
have the gift of a special kind of imagination, which enables them to 
perform marvellous and astonishing things, and some of them may 
even be possessed on occasion by the spirit of God. He himself 
' knew such men ; one had told him in secrecy weighty matters ; and 
there was in the city of Lerida(?) a small boy who could not read 
but was able to compose songs. (It is a pity perhaps that, as Adret 
) relates, the boy was cured from this affliction of poetry by a pre- 
} scription which he himself dictated.) Other men of this type were 
| apparently more practical ; they could use the “ Name” to further 
their pursuits. There was a preacher in Germany, for example, who 
discoursed so wonderfully in the presence of eminent students and 
offered such astonishing interpretations that even the greatest 
} scholars could not compete with him. This preacher had at his 
| disposal a special “ Name ”—“ the Preacher’s Name.” Or, there was 
the case of Abraham of Cologne. This noted cabbalistic author 
stood at the west wall of the synagogue in his native city where 
» people submitted questions to him. The reply came from a “ voice’ 

, above the Ark at the east wall of the synagogue. Abraham declared 
that the voice was that of the prophet Elijah. (A clear case of 
- yentriloquism ?) 

All these and other instances of “divination” will not 
do, however, for the case of the prophet of Avila, because they offer 
no precedent for writing books and commentaries. It is not easy to 
understand why Adret went to so much trouble in relating all these 
, curious cases, unless he hoped that the people of Avila would now 
watch their prophet very closely and spy on his movements in order 
_ to discover in him the slightest symptom of “divination.” This would, 
of course, have settled the whole matter at once; the prophet 
| would have been assigned to a recognised category and everybody 
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would have been happy. In fact, Adret’s final recommendati 
his inquirers are to submit the prophet of Avila to repeated : 
ing examinations and tests concerning his state of mind, his a 
and his behaviour before and after the descent of the sp 
prophecy upon him. It is a counsel of despair, and Adret k 
very well, for is it not a fact, as he himself reminds his inq 
that, at the time of the prophet Jeremiah, there were reco 
prophets who held sway over the king and the people, b 
were nevertheless false prophets ? 

It is hardly surprising that Adret’s inconclusive reply 
communities should have produced no effect. The most dist 
aspect of the whole affair, from Adret’s point of view, w 
circumstance that an uneducated man, who had had no teach 
had read no book, should have written treatises. Adret stress 
point over and over again. It is interesting that the Facult 
Theology of the University of Paris, which condemned 
of Villanova’s pamphlet, made use of the same argument. Arn 
writing, they said, was worthless, for he had no authority ; he 
not read theology and had no degree in it.'> The argument is, to be 
quite frank, nothing but academic prejudice. The Jews of Avila, 
however, did not share this prejudice, and were perhaps also unable 
to grasp the subtle difference between the case of Balaam’s ass 
and their prophet’s literary productivity. If God could make an ass 
speak and see angels, why should He not make a man write books ? 
There appeared to them no essential difference between the two 
cases. So they believed in their prophet, and assembled in the syna- 
gogue on the day he had proclaimed for the advent of the Messiah. | 
They waited to hear the sound of the shofar heralding the arrival of | 
the Messiah—but they waited in vain. Thus the story of the prophet 
of Avila ended, and we hear no more about him in the sources. The 
only good thing that this affair produced was an intensification of 
religious fervour among the Jews of Avila, accompanied by an 
increase of charitable deeds in preparation for the advent of the 
Messiah. 

All these events form the background of the main theme of this — 
paper. Adret’s reply to the communities is a most interesting human _ 
document. It reveals to us a remarkable personality of great intel- 
lectual honesty. His moral courage in confessing his ignorance and _ 
his inability to determine the problem facing him cannot be admired 
too highly.'° His failure to understand the ease of the prophet of 
Avila and the confusion generated by it in his mind indicate, how- | 
ever, that his intellectual equipment may not have been sufficient 
to deal adequately with the situation. My task now will be to attempt 
to explain the reasons of Adret’s intellectual failure. 


eee op. cit., p. cli f.; P. Dizpcen, Arnald von Villanova, Berlin, 1909, 
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16 Arnald’s of Villanova ecclesiastical censors seemed, to the contrar 
had a high opinion of their omniscience. See FINKE, pp. 211-12. oO 
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The most promising starting point is to examine closely Adret’s 
definition of prophecy which he applied to determine the case of the 
prophet of Avila. At first sight there seems to be nothing wrong with 
it, and the distinction between the two species of prophecy—one of 
durable character (per essentiam) and the other transient (per 
accidens)—appears to exhaust all aspects of the phenomenon. In 
fact, however, the characteristics of the two species are contradictory 
and mutually exclusive, and cannot be comprehended under the 
same common term. For in the case of durable prophecy, it is 
a necessary requirement that certain definite conditions be fulfilled 

“in the recipient of the prophetical revelation, while, in the case of 
transient prophecy, no conditions are attached to its realisation. A 
contradiction is the effect of two incompatible notions having been 
derived from different sources or from different attitudes of mind 
and made to subsist together in a purely verbal formula. We shall 
therefore gain a deeper insight into Adret’s mind if we succeed in 
identifying the sources from which he drew his contradictory notions 
of prophecy. ; 

The source of his notion of transient prophecy lies near at hand. 
It is the attitude of mind towards the biblical text of a reader who 
considers the literal meaning of the inspired phrases a faithful 
description of events as they really happened, and who does not 

hesitate to ascribe the gift of prophecy, although only transient, to 

individuals like Manoah and his wife, or even to animals. The source 
of Adret’s description of durable prophecy is also not far to seek. 

The most curious thing about the affair of the prophet of Avila is, 

why was he considered a prophet at all ? Certainly not because he 
made predictions about the advent of the Messiah—indeed, the 
reason why his predictions were taken so seriously was that he was 
already reputed to be a prophet. On what grounds? The only ground 
was that he had had a vision of an angel, who had spoken to him. 

This may seem surprising, until we remember that, according to 

) Maimonides, the identification mark of a prophet (except Moses) 

was that he had visions of angels, or rather that the divine revelation 
| was conveyed to him through the medium of an angel. Those who 
deny so absolutely the influence of philosophical ideas on the 

} mind of the common Jew in the Middle Ages, may well reflect on 

| the fact that the common Jew in Spain unhesitatingly regarded the 

' man of Avila as a prophet because he had seen an angel! 

It was, indeed, from Maimonides’ Guide of the Perplexed that 

| Adret derived his notion of durable prophecy. This is revealed by 
his acceptance of Maimonides’ description of prophecy as the result 
of divine inspiration and of certain conditions being fulfilled in the 
tecipient, by his reference to the same talmudic dictum as 
| Maimonides'’—a circumstance of great weight in a Responsum, 


17 See note 13. 
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since it indicates that Adret as a judge endorsed Maimonides’ view— 
and, particularly, by his caustic remark that no man can go to bed 
an ignoramus and get up in the morning a prophet, which he found 
in Maimonides.'* But, although Adret leans so heavily upon 
Maimonides, he nevertheless refrains from accepting both the basis 
and the consequences of the philosopher’s view. For Maimonides 
repudiates the literal sense of the Bible; he explicitly denies, for 
example, that Manoah and his wife were prophets,’ and he equally 
explicitly and emphatically rejects the notion that God may choose 
any man He wants, without regard to his intellectual qualities, and 
make him a prophet””—a notion that Adret implicitly endorsed in 
his conception of transient prophecy. 

The confusion in Adret’s mind was the direct result of his con- 
tradictory notion of prophecy. His assumption that Maimonides’ 
view on prophecy, based on the repudiation of the literal sense of 
the Bible, could be combined with the fundamentalist’s view on 
prophecy and comprehended under the common term, “ prophecy,” 
is obviously untenable. Adret could adhere to it only under the 
delusion that a compromise between the fundamentalist’s view and 
a selection of some elements of Maimonides’ view was feasible ; but 
the practical effect of his procedure was the rejection of the sub- 
stance of Maimonides’ conception of prophecy. Adret’s mind can 
thus be described as being distinguished by the rejection of the 
substance of Maimonides’ view on prophecy. and assimilation of 
some selective parts of it. 

This characteristic of Adret’s mind is the characterisic not merely 
of the mind of an individual Jewish worthy, but of the Jewish 
medieval mind in general in Christian countries. The most impor- 
tant event in Jewish medieval civilisation was the intellectual crisis 
provoked by the penetration and diffusion of Maimonides’ philo- 
sophical works in Christian countries. In the first half of the 
thirteenth century the crisis took the form of a violent opposition 
to Maimonides’ views, which were rejected as heretical, particularly 
his conception of prophecy. Maimonides’ opponents took their stand 
on the adherence to the literal truth of the Bible. Towards the end 
of the century, a great intellectual effort was made by the Jews to 
reabsorb Maimonides. The effort succeeded to a large extent either 
by striking a compromise between the standpoint of the funda- 
mentalist and that of Maimonides in which the vital—and obnoxious 
—parts of Maimonides’ view were eliminated, or by composing a 
series of writings, fictitiously ascribed to Maimonides, which pur- 
ported to show that his views were in perfect harmony with those 
of his opponents.”! Thus, the Jewish mind of the thirteenth century 

18 Guide of the Perplexed ui, chapter 32, § 2. 

19 Guide ii, chapter 42 (towards the end). 

20 Guide ii, 32 (the first view on prophecy). 


21 See my papers on The Treatise on Resurrection and The Letter to J 
Jehudah, published in Melilah i, and Journal of Jewish Studies i, stents 
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exhibits as its characteristic feature the rejection of Maimonides 
either by direct repudiation or by way of compromise. 

This is a characteristic feature not of the Jewish medieval mind 
only but also of the Christian medieval mind. Recent studies have 
shown that the motives behind the Jewish opposition to Maimonides 
were inspired by Christian theological preoccupations and originated 
in the first place in the medieval church. The Jews, through a 
process of spiritual osmosis, adopted from their Christian environ- 
ment the view that adherence to the literal sense of the Bible is the 
fundamental tenet of true religion and they rejected Maimonides 
because the Christian schoolmen had rejected him.?? The rejection 
of Maimonides and his conception of prophecy formed the common 
bond between Christians and Jews, and became thus a characteristic 
of the medieval mind in general. 


What now, did the rejection of Maimonides’ conception of 
prophecy involve ? Let me quote his definition of prophecy: 


The real essence of prophecy is an emanation flowing from 
God, through the active intellect, first upon the rational faculty 
and subsequently upon the imaginative faculty. It is the highest 
state of man and the greatest perfection of which the human 
species is capable. This greatest perfection of the imaginative 
faculty is by no means attainable by everyone. It is not attained 
through perfection in theoretical sciences nor through excel- 
lence of moral qualities . . . unless the highest possible perfection 
of the imaginative faculty in its innate originality is joined 
with them.” 


The last sentence of this definition contains the key for the 
understanding of its meaning that lies hidden under the cloak of 
antiquated philosophical terminology. Maimonides evidently con- 
siders the prophet a kind of poetical genius and his utterances the 
products of creative imagination. The concept of “ creative imagina- 
tion” is strikingly modern, and Maimonides’ view is indeed the 
modern view, except for two qualifications. According to the modern 
view, “creative imagination ” is commonly regarded as a kind of 
apanage of the person endowed with it, not as the effect of God’s 
creative power within the imagination, as stated by Maimonides. 


The view expressed in these papers was rejected by I. Sonne in Proceedings of 
the American Academy for Jewish Research, 1952. SONNE has made his task 
as critic unusually easy by disregarding the arguments on which my view is based. 
I hope to deal with SoNNE’s contentions in a study on the conflict between Faith 
and Reason in the thirteenth century. 

22 See my paper Christian Theology and the Jewish Opposition to Maimonides 
in The Journal of Theological Studies, 1942, and the papers referred to in the 
preceding note. ‘ ; 

23 Guide ii, chapter 36. This definition of prophecy applies to all prophets 
except Moses. 
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But the distance between the latter’s view and the modern concep- 
tion is greatly diminished, if not abolished, by the notion of 
“inspiration ” (admitted by the moderns), with its suggestion of 
the intervention of an objective element, outside the poet's subjective 
imagination. The other qualification is essential. According to 
Maimonides, but contrary to the modern conception, creative 
imagination ” is not a universal category but limited to the biblical 
prophets. Despite this limitation, Maimonides’ discovery of the 
notion of “creative imagination,” albeit within a restricted sphere, 
must be acknowledged as an important contribution to human 
thought. He was the first thinker, as far as I know, to have conceived 
this notion, and it is significant, in particular, and relevant to the 
study of the origin of modern ideas, that Maimonides gained this 
notion through his successful enterprise of working out a rational 
theory of biblical prophecy. 

Maimonides drew the conclusions from his definition of prophecy 
with admirable thoroughness. Prophetical “ dreams ” and visions do 
not reproduce real events taking place in the external world and 
perceived by the prophet’s senses; they are. events within the 
prophet’s imagination itself, to which nothing outside him corre- 
sponds. In the biblical accounts of prophetical dreams or visions, 
there is always, Maimonides notices, a direct or implicit mention 
of an “ angel ” or of his discourse, which is to be considered a sign 
that the prophetical experience is not an event relating to the reality 
outside the prophet’s mind, but an event of his imagination pro- 
duced by God’s creative power. The prophetical revelations, that 
is, the products of the prophet’s creative imagination, may be said 
to be not “true” only if one is determined to apply the adjective 
“true ” exclusively to propositions which are derived from sensorial 
experience, but they are true and objective in a wider and deeper 
sense, since they convey correct explanatory ideas of the nature of 
man and the universe. 

The possession of “creative imagination” is, according to 
Maimonides, the distinctive feature of the prophet, but he shares 
with all men the attributes of reason, of practical wisdom (called 
“ divination ” by Maimonides) and of moral and physical courage. 
Only in the case of the prophet these attributes are heightened to. 
the most eminent degree under the influence of God’s creative 
power working within the prophet’s faculties: his reason conceives 
intuitive ideas, his practical wisdom is so penetrating as to render his 
predictions accurate and infallible and he becomes endowed with 
what was called by Leone Ebreo and Giordano Bruno “la virti 
eroica,” which compels him to brave all perils in the fulfilment of 
his mission. The prophet is thus, according to Maimonides’ con- 
ception, the perfect man, creative in all spheres of his activity— 
an ideal of man, it must be recognised, rather modern than 
medieval. This ideal, Maimonides believed, was realised in the 
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biblical period and it will be realised once again at the time of the 
Messiah. By applying his conception of the ideal man only to 
the biblical prophets, by projecting the realisation of this ideal into 
the past and the future, and by refusing to contemplate whether 
it may not have been capable of realisation, at least partially, in 
the span of time between the biblical period and the advent of the 
Messiah, as well as outside the community that received the divine 
revelation, Maimonides betrays the limitations of his medieval 
outlook—limitations due to the acceptance of Scripture and the 
_ legitimate and authoritative religious tradition as privileged 
evidence. In other respects, however, Maimonides broke down to 
some extent the barriers of the medizval world; he admits the 
creativeness of men, as legislators or as inventors (in their case 
imagination only is affected by the divine creative power) and as 
philosophers (here reason only is affected)*4 even in the intermediary 
period of attendance on the advent of the Messiah. His own attitude 
as a philosopher is remarkable ; while he is in fact creative in the 
field of speculation, discovering new categories of thought,”> his 
own feeling in this matter is that he is only restoring and recovering 
the lost science of the ancient sages—a feeling typical, not of the 
Middle Ages, but of the Renaissance.*° 

It is now possible to appreciate what the rejection of Maimonides 
in the Middle Ages really meant. It was a repudiation of the notion 
of the creativeness of man and particularly a denial that the realm 
of “creative imagination,” the realm of poetry, is true. Works of 
imagination were, of course, admired as well as enjoyed, but were 
regarded at the same time as pure fiction. The visions of the 
prophets, on the other hand, were considered to be true, in 
accordance with the narrow criterion of truth as being ultimately 
based on sensorial experience. This left no room for truth as 
expressed in poetry nor for truth asserted by intuitive ideas. 

It is now possible also to understand fully the reason of Adret’s 
failure when faced with the problem of the prophet of Avila. It 
was a case of inconsistency as well as of incomprehension. On the 
one hand, Adret accepted the Maimonidean conception of prophecy 
and on this ground disqualified the man of Avila as a prophet. But 
a doubt evidently lingered in his mind, because he also accepted, on 
the other hand, the anti-Maimonidean conception that prophetical 
revelation may be granted freely to any man, and on this ground 
the man of Avila might after all be a prophet. Adret’s incompre- 


24 Guide ii, chapter 36. 

25 See my paper Maimonides and England in Transactions of the Jewish 
Historical Society in England xvi, and my essay Avicenna’s Place in Arabic 
Philosophy in Avicenna: Scientist and Philosopher, edited by G. M. WICKENS, 
London, 1952. : 

26 The same feeling is also characteristic of Averroes; it is expressed in his 
Treatise on The Conjunction with the Active Intellect, which I hope to edit in 
its entirety. 
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hension of Maimonides prevented him from recognising the 
existence of the sphere of “ creative imagination ” and made him 
incapable of assigning the literary products of the man of Avila to 
their proper category. It is necessary, however, to remind ourselves 
that Adret was a lawyer, not a philosopher ; and his intellectual 
failure may serve as an instance to prove that perhaps philosophy 
must, as Hobbes said of religion, be swallowed whole, not 


piecemeal. 


Theological prejudice prevented medieval man from under- 
standing the nature of “creative imagination” as asserted by 
Maimonides in his theory of prophecy. Chronological prejudice, in 
assuming that Maimonides’ philosophy must exhibit the features of 
the Scholastic philosophy (despite the fact that the J ewish philo- 
sopher was rejected by the schoolmen), prevents the modern student 
from understanding its substance. Only John Smith, the Cambridge 
divine of the seventeenth century, grasped the meaning of 
Maimonides’ theory, as can be seen from his excellent description 
of prophecy, which he derived from his Jewish predecessor: 


_. . We must remember what hath been often suggested, 
that the Prophetical scene or Stage upon which all apparitions 
were made to the Prophet, was his Imagination. And that there 
all those things which God would have revealed to him were 
acted over Symbolically, as in a masque, in which divers 
persons are brought in, amongst which the prophet himself 
bears a part... 77 


Is the rejection of “creative imagination” as a category 
applicable to the Bible a feature of the medieval mind only ? 
The following extract from Canon A. Richardson’s article, 
“ Religious Truth and Historical Imagination,” published in the 
Manchester Guardian, March 3, 1954, seems to show that it is 
also modern, since he feels the need to recommend an approach 
to the study of the Bible as the product of creative imagination: 


_ _ The revolution in historical and theological science made 
it impossible to continue to hold the traditional idea of divine 
revelation as given in the verbally inspired propositions of 
Holy Scripture. A new theory of revelation (not a new revela- 
tion) must therefore be formulated. The forms under which the 
revelation is given in Scripture must be understood in their 
character as forms of imagination: revelation is given in 
symbols, parables, image, drama, history, not in a written-down 
series of propositions. 


The substance of the new theory of revelation advocated here 


27 See JOHN SMITH, Select Discourses, Cambridge, 1859, p. 229. 
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was already propounded by Maimonides, but was afterwards 
rejected. It was not the effect, but rather the cause of a revolution 
in historical and theological science, in so far, at least, as the vital 
aspects of Maimonides’ philosophy are concerned. It is important 
to keep in mind the historical origin of the “new” theory of 
revelation, if only to warn us against assuming too readily that 
all that is involved in it is simply a matter of classification, of 
assigning the revelation given in Scripture to the category of 
“ creative imagination.” What seems to be required is a wider and 
more correct criterion of “truth,” surpassing the narrow 
Aristotelean criterion, according to which truth is the transforma- 
tion of sensorial perceptions into appropriate logical definitions and 
propositions. Material for the elaboration of such a criterion is not 
lacking in the works of Vico and Benedetto Croce on the one hand, 
and Bergson and Marc Bloch on the other, and to succeed in this 
enterprise we may still follow with profit Maimonides’ “ Guide of 
the Perplexed.” 

J. L. TEICHER. 

Cambridge. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE TWO MESSIAHS 
AMONG THE KARAITES 


It is not my intention here to join the heated controversy about 
the relationship between the Qumran sect and the Karaites. An 
examination of the early Karaite literature (printed and in manu- 
scripts) has convinced me that, in spite of the prolonged discussions 
during the last few years, the full extent of the similarities between 
the two sects is still unknown. Before any theorising the facts must 
be ascertained without bias. I propose to deal with these similarities 
in a series of articles. These will not only disclose new and signi- 
ficant points of contact between the two sects, but will shed fresh 
light on Karaism itself, its ideology, and phraseology, particularly 
in the heyday of the Karaite movement, from the ninth to the 
eleventh centuries. Attention will be drawn to phenomena which 
have hitherto been either insufficiently heeded or entirely overlooked. 
The Oumrin documents will also have to be studied in the light of 
the knowledge derived from the Karaite literature, which may 
supply us with clues for a proper understanding and correct inter- 
pretation of the way of life and ideas common to both sects. 


* * * 


One of the characteristic doctrines contained in the so-called 
Damascus Fragments as well as in the Manual of Discipline is 
the belief in two Messiahs, one from Aaron and the other from 
Israel, or a priestly and a lay Messiah.! In this article I shall 
endeavour to show that this Messianic dualism was current among 
the Karaites, that their Messianic expectations centred around two 
figures, the Messianic priest and the Davidic Messiah, and, further, 
that the Messianic priest was identified by some Karaites with the 
prophet Elijah. This latter fact is of considerable interest also in 
view of the thesis advanced by L. Ginzberg (who was the first to 
maintain that the phrase 5x sw) 77nN Mw refers to two Messiahs) 
that the “ Messiah of Aaron” was identical with Elijah.” 

A Qumran fragment of the Manual of Discipline, as yet 
unpublished,’ speaks of the advent at the “end of days” of “ the 
priest” (jnDm) and “the Messiah of Israel’* (6x3w* mwa). The 
latter term suggests that there must have been in vogue a term 
775N mwa to which the title “the Messiah of Israel” formed an 
antithesis. Now, the equivalent term min>-mwmn, “ priestly 
Messiah,” was in fact used by the tenth-century Karaite lexico- 


1 See my paper in Journal of Gee Studi 

J. T. Miix, Revue Biblique, 1953, pp. 280-91. Mia yee 
2 Eine Unbekannte jiid, Sekte, in MGWJ, 1914, pp. 402ff. 
3 See J. T. Miik, op. cit. The fragment is now published (see below, p. 24). 
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jzrapher, David ben Abraham al-Fasi. From the Qumran fragment 
we learn further that the personage, notwithstanding his eschato- 
ogical character, bears the simple title : ha-kohen. This designation, 
loo, we meet in the work of the Karaite scholar, who speaks of 
the Messiah and the priest (mD>x1 mwnabx). The relevant 
gassages, which disclose, in addition, that David al-Fasi identified 
* the priest ” with Elijah, may be given here in the Arabic original 
and in an English translation.‘ 

1 4adqsy ma noe oN pb DT... 77 paw wna 
pny p ynD>Ni mwadsx, (I am anointed with fresh oil [Ps. XCii, 
11]. . . . It is possible that the oil is the one with which the 
Messiah and the priest will be anointed in the future.*>) 

2, 121 PON NOM OM!) Iw I IAT a aw TON... 
oa pant 53 yn Sy ovtayn SNP NOME WNT 72 mur amd 
pamxant onNpa. (These are the two sons of the oil [Zech. iv, 
14], two anointed ones are meant, they are Elijah, let him be 
remembered for good, and the Messiah ben David, and of them 
he says that stand by the Lord of the whole earth [ibid.], he 
means their immortality and everlastingness.) 

3. posm >> ys by omtays way a ww TON Mop cya 
mwa nn mun in by amd a7 wt>N om own sw PT 
NOnNpA TY pans 52 pw by oman nip) 4e.anIaoN TT 73 
InN nem oma pdx (p ONp Nod Fen tbN ANN 1} NID 
sax b.anns 720 Sew Onn murabs 181 ON vn own OMNn 
vt waa pmaw goin Joa ww by oe ONT wT Do om 
spans 53 [11x by oman mbps 19 ONAN 138? DoW au" mip 
Np INNT PIN ANN Aw} ay NOM_NSMNNT NOAPNENN 1371971 
775 A INDS by Swvoi aw TI NW NIT 55°95 AN 72) NIM 
. coms pa man ow ngy1 od by 


(And the meaning of the words the two sons of the oil is: two 
anointed ones, they are Elijah, let him be remembered for good, 
who is the priestly Messiah, and the Messiah the son of David, 
the expected one.° By the words that stand by the Lord of the 


4 Cf. Kitab Jami‘ Al-Alfaz, ed. S. L. Skoss (Yale Oriental Series, Researches, 
‘vols. xx-xxi), i, pp. 229, 483; ii, D. 64. Davip AL-Fasi belonged to the 
community of Karaite settlers in Jerusalem, who called themselves ’Abele Zion, 
“the Mourners for Zion” (see about him Skoss i, pp. xxxiff.). He abstained 
from meat and wine as it appears from his remark} P209x 777 Sw Syp) NDD,,. 
sontap (i, p. 505). 

4a DAvID AL-Fasi uses the title ‘‘ al-Wali’”’ with reference to the Messiah 
in several places of his work. He also applies it to biblical figures like Abraham, 
Moses, and David, cf. Kitab Jami‘ AI-Alfaz II, Index, p. cxxiv. 

4b Cf. note 9. 

4c yhn2nbx, which is the standing epithet of the Shi‘itic Mahdi, is applied 
in Judeo-Arabic literature to the Messiah. 

5 Cf, Aboth deRabbi Nathan (ed. S. SCHECHTER) 1, 34, p. 100; Pesigta R. 
(ed. M. FRIEDMANN), p. 30a. 
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whole earth he means that they will live an everlasting life 
together,° as it is said concerning the priest: My covenant was 
with him of life and peace [Mal. ii, 5], that is, Elijah. And with | 
regard to the Messiah [it is said]: He asked life of Thee, T hou 
gavest it him ; even length of days for ever and ever [{Ps. xxi, 5]. 
Further: Mayest Thou add days unto the king’s days ! May his 
years be as many generations ! [Ps. 1xi, 7]. The words May he be | 
enthroned before God for ever correspond to that stand before 
the Lord of the whole earth. And on account of their harmony 
and agreement in one counsel and in one government it is said _ 
[Zech. vi, 13]: Even he shall build the temple of the Lord ; 
and he shall bear the glory, and he shall sit and rule upon his’ 
throne ; and there shall be a priest upon his throne ; and the 
counsel of peace shall be between them both.) 


The juxtaposition of the priest and the Messiah in the first 
quotation already points to the conclusion that “the priest” is a 
Messianic personage closely linked up with the Davidic Messiah. 
That the priest is to play an important réle in the Messianic drama 
of redemption we gather from the second quotation where he is. 
identified with Elijah. As we shall see soon, the Karaites credited _ 
Elijah with highly important redemptive functions. Finally, from 
the third quotation we learn that “ the priest ” —Blijah was actually 
regarded as Messiah, being designated msin> mwy. This being 
so, we are now justified in taking the expression oomwa ‘sw in 
its technical connotation of “two Messiahs.” As will be pointed 
out later, still in the fourteenth century, a famous Karaite scholar 
prays for “ the coming of the son of David, our righteous Messiah, 
and the priest, the righteous Messiah.” 

The great significance of the priestly Messiah will emerge when 
we learn what were the functions attributed to Elijah in Karaite | 
circles. Elijah is not merely the herald of the coming redemption, | 
but plays himself a vital and momentous part in that redemption. 
This we gather particularly from the commentary to Malachi (iii, 23) | 
by Yefet ben ‘Ali, the prominent Karaite Bible commentator of | 
the tenth century. The passage runs, according to MS. British | 
Museum, Or. 2401, fol. 260a, as follows: | 


yETo (HTS bw paw wisN yoy 34 Ts 1p) xabydy_7 
YE onde sews sa Ays PPON NININD ONION yy “DS 
Ne NAW PIN %>N OANA TAT 1o AyD Ses abs RDD>N 
773 Nom ASN wm nataby va owpby odom op pa toaby 

DwmoN Ay bN i wan Joa S773 
(The sages say that the Master of the Worlds took him away 
from among Israel and hid him in a place concealed from the 


_ .§ The following passage is found only in the longer version of aL-Fasi’s 
dictionary, cf. Skoss ii, Appendix, p. clv. 
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people.? And when the time of the “End” comes, He will 
send him to teach the people and to remove the disagreement. 
Israel will enter with him the Land of Israel from the “ wilder- 
ness of the peoples,” he will conquer the country for them, take 
Jerusalem, and rebuild the altar. It will be he who will anoint 
the high priest and the King Messiah® and make known the 
genealogies.) 


The first task to be performed by Elijah will be “to teach the 
i people and eliminate the disagreement.” This view the Karaites 
t share with the Rabbanites. We must, however, bear in mind that 
the elimination of disagreement has for the former an infinitely 
greater significance than for the latter. For the Rabbanites it is 
merely a peripheral point: Elijah will solve certain halakhic 
problems which remained undecided in the discussions of the 
academies. For the Karaites, on the other hand, it is of paramount 
importance: Elijah will at last eliminate the tragic schism which 
divides the nation into two hostile factions, Karaites and Rabba- 
nites, will vindicate the truth of Karaism and convert the entire 
people to it, thus achieving the ultimate triumph of the once 
persecuted and excommunicated élite. This expectation constitutes 
} one of the main elements of Karaitic Messianism. 

Elijah’s Messianic activities are, however, of even greater scope 
) and consequence. First, he is given the task of performing the central 
and most vital act in the Messianic scheme: the ingathering of the 
people to the Holy Land. This opinion we meet already in Daniel 
_al-Oumisi’s commentary to Hosea ii, 2 (And the children of Judah 
and the children of Israel shall be gathered together and they shall 
appoint themselves one head, and shall go up out of the land), 
. where “ one head ” is interpreted as referring to Elijah.? The same 


7 Cf. Ben-Sira xviii, 12: 1nd? 72X21 WR, according to SMEND’s reconstruc- 
' tion of the Hebrew text (see CHARLES i, p. 501). See also Seder ‘Olam xvii, and 
Tosefta Sota xii, 5 (ed. ZUCKERMANDEL, p. 317). : 

8 That the Messiah will be anointed by Elijah is mentioned by JUusTIN 
)) Martyr in the name of Trypho as a Jewish belief (Dialogue, 49). Old rabbinic 


} literature, however, knows nothing of this function by Elijah; according to the 


| high-priest, and from thence will He bring you over t 


}) Talmudic Halakhah, the Messiah need not be anointed at all. Cf. GINZBERG, 
| Legends vi, p. 340, note 112; A. AprowiTzeR, Parteipolitik, pp. 114, 251, n. 70. 
| YEEET BEN ‘ALI’s statement that Elijah will anoint the high priest and the Messiah 
), indicates that the equation ‘‘ Elijah=Messianic high priest”? was not uniformly 
? held in Karaite circles. The two figures are here clearly distinguished and three 
different Messianic personages are expected. 
9 Cf. JOR, N.S., xii, 1921, p. 508. In rabbinic literature there is only one 
i! single passage, as far as I am aware of, which explicitly ascribes to Elijah the 
function of ingathering the exiles, namely, Pseudo-Jonathan to Deut. xxx, 4; 
“ Though you may be dispersed unto the ends of the heavens, from thence will 
the Word of the Lord your God gather you together through Elijah the 
rough the King Messiah ” 
POM) 87 NIT MNT OY PIT AT NIDND PIN WII POND NW OI FIT PT Ts) 
i (xmwn N207 IT Oy pan? 2p’, But even according to this targumic passage, Elijah 
|, does not perform this function alone, but in co-operation with the Messiah. On 
|, the other hand, the Targum to the Prophets takes the phrase ‘“ one head ’’ as 
referring to the Davidic Messiah: 177279 IN Nw PT) NID (ed. LaGarRDE, p. 434). 
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interpretation is given also by Yefet ben “Ali, who writes as follows’?: 
ond ante siox ondobe mby mdx max mt INN ND Taw) TPT 
panos (ox mya STD Nabybx pya 3M wy oayT 7370 7° 
wim yp 157 NOD. 
“Tt may be that the words and they shall appoint themselves one’ 
head refer to Elijah, peace be with him, who will appear to them in _ 
the ‘ wilderness of the peoples,’ according to the opinion of some 
scholars, and they will enter the land with him, just as they entered 
it with Joshua.”!! The view that Elijah will lead the exiles to 
Jerusalem and that the Messiah’s entrance to the Holy City will take” 
place only after that of Elijah is also held by Judah Hadassi.! 

Another function to be carried out by Elijah is the restoration of 
tribes. According to Karaite scholars, the phrase to raise up the 
tribes of Jacob (Is. xlix, 6) refers to the reconstitution of the ancient 
tribes among the people.'3 This function, ‘which according to the 
Psalms of Solomon (xvii, 28) will be accomplished by the Messiah, © 
will, according to them, be performed by Elijah.'* 

Further tasks assigned to him are: the conquest of the Land of 
Israel, the capture of the Holy City, the rebuilding of the altar and 
the anointing of the Messiah. Needless to say that a person charged 
with the accomplishment of all these redemptive activities is, in fact, 
the principal hero in the Messianic redemption drama. It remains 
now to be added that Elijah’s Messianic mission will by no means be 
fulfilled with the anointment of the Messiah. He and the Davidic 
Messiah will both share in the Messianic régime, as the priestly and 
the secular heads of the eschatological community. The priestly 
Messiah (A31n3 mw) will have his priestly throne (A31ND NoS),15 
and their respective reigns will be everlasting.'® 


10 Cf. The Arabic Commentary of Yefet ben “Ali on the Book of Hosea, ed. | 
Pu. BiRNBAUM, Philadelphia, 1942, pp. 26-27. See also p. 42. | 
2 ae XBver's interpretation is quoted by QIMHI, as BIRNBAUM already observed 
‘p. Vlll1). 

_ 12 Cf. Eshkol Ha-Kofer, p. 153c: "1 x x N27 DMD INW INEWI 1D 17 NIE 
NOD FONT DIT IIT ON DAN|NNT Max 1 AWN ANA DTT Ww Ine Dow bx D2aMb 
om bsx Ta abyw ans Dow bx mewn abow xin © 

13 YEFET BEN ‘ALI in his commentary to Isaiah (MS. British Museum, Or. 2502, | 
fol. 63a) says: an9m) °°) w2w 92 MANN FATT xy’ ~pMlw OX op) NOM, Cf. the 
following note. 

14 Cf. the sermons by an early Karaite author published in Zion iii, 1929, p. 39: 
8892 DYOIWT DN ON TORT TNT Pay ao OID OR DPM “oND xT Pwrwm=] hn 
Sym mab $72 DN ANY OF “wx ONM_waN gow Wp|TA WMI waw ‘N). Elijah Ha-Melamed 
in his commentary to the Psalms (MS. British Museum, Or. 1263, ‘fol. 349b) writes: 
WO NOW DPT? WIRD oy TD YT (0 3" ON), HD’ ‘» Cf. Ben-Sira xlviii, 10 : 

Paw oa] pom) p22 ae mae 29 wT? | 

15 Cf. DANIEL AL-QuMIsI on Zech. vi, 13 (Melilah ii, p. 202): 5y Son. a0! 
MDOT NOI YY MWD _DAANTIT NOI 9 9173 JD NIT [hdd by AIA) wo, See also Yefet 
ben ‘Ali on Canticles viii, 14 (ed. Barcrs, Paris, 1884): b> ya na Dida NY ON 

(5 ,a"2p DAN) WIM MND. DEW MDI ww" Mow *D TP? MDD by dy1a Jan Ma 

16 So also Hapassi (Alphabet 379, letter 2) yan a"y mw wd DT yy oN) 
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This Messianic dualism, as well as the identification of the priest 
}with Elijah, we meet also in the “ Sermons ” of an early Karaite 
}author.’7 Commenting on Psalm cxxxvii, 17, in which the author 
i finds a reference both to the Davidic Messiah and the Messianic 
high priest, he says as follows’®: 

wa by ovo ama nnn awa 5 pp maxyN aw ‘ON' 

wapaa oPIw pw S133 773 NW ‘pwnd 43ND IW ANT... wan 

TM PORT PST ON. . INDD by yD M1 PND by) Swat awn 3@ 

ximt monnas wip qi pow? bra yza poy pmva=) vO 

soba oy ony> Nn MM NID. . 133 swam Syn y73n 

INN IP AVN ond mainw ws mwnan p> TT ID oMwan 

omiax Sx oa 251 on bx max a5 awn. (And he said: 

There I will make a horn shoot up unto David, the explanation 

is: He began with David and concluded with his son, the 

Messiah .. . There I have ordered a lamp for Mine anointed, this 

refers to the high priest.!® The two of them will be in the temple, 

as it is written: And he shall sit and rule upon his throne and 
there shall be a priest upon his throne [Zech. vi, 13]. The meaning 
of but upon himself shall his crown shine is: upon him, i.e., the 
high priest, shall the holy crown shine again, as in the beginning. 

The high priest is compared to a lamp because he will illumine 

the eyes of the people of the anointed King; he will be like a 

lamp to the Messiah and his people, to teach them the way of 

the Lord and His Torah, and he will turn the heart of the fathers 
to their children, and the heart of the children to their fathers 

[Mal. iii, 24].) 

From the fact that the author of the “ Sermons ” assigned to 
the high priest the function of teaching the people “ the way of the 
Lord and His Torah,” i.e., the Karaite way of life2° a function to 
be carried out, as mentioned above, by Elijah, and most particularly 
by explicitly referring to Mal. iii, 24: He [Elijah] will turn the heart, 
}' etc., it is evident that he too equated the high priest with Elijah. 
) This conclusion is confirmed by the following passage in which he 

says that Psalm cxxxii, 17-18, refers to Elijah and the Messiah 
(instead of the high priest and the Messiah, as in the preceding 
quotation): "2 MND ,W1 NAN JIT Aw! 33 wnbsx nyiwes nM 
py poy= 397 nwa weaoN PIyN ona “ONw mwan qbat 15K 


| 17 Published by A. MARMORSTEIN in Zion iii, 1929, pp. 31-42. MARMORSTEIN’S 
) view that the author is none other than DANIEL AL-Qumisi (ibid. p. 31) is rejected 
- by J. Mann (Texts and Studies ii, p. 18). Mann’s opinion is to be upheld in spite 
) of A. ScHEIBER’S attempt to defend at-Qumisi’s authorship (see Jubilee Volume 
i in Honour of Prof. B. Heller, Budapest, 1941, Heb. part, p. 112). At any rate, 
| it may be taken for certain that the author belonged to the Karaite settlers in 
| Jerusalem, the ‘‘ Mourners for Zion,” in the tenth or eleventh century. 
18 Jbid., p. 35. 
19 The same interpretation is given by Exuan wA-MeLAMeD (MS. British 
Museum, Or. 1263, 358a): wy mW) 99 Mm PS bya Dw) Two NTT PP 
20 See Addenda, II, at the end of the paper. 
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apsad1 FINNS MA wasps Iw PY NT cys“... and he shall see 
the salvation of our God, as it is written: And to him that ordereth 
his way aright will I show the salvation of God (Ps. 1, 23); he shall 
see the face of Elijah and that of the King Messiah, of whom the _ 
Psalmist said (Ps. cxxxii, 18): His enemies will I clothe with shame, 
but upon himself shall his crown shine, this refers to the plate, the 
holy crown (cf. Lev. viii, 9); it shall [again] belong to Aaron and his 
sons.” 5 

We now pass on to show that the identification of the Messianic 
high priest with Elijah is also shared by Judah Hadassi, as it may be 
seen from the following passage?: Swe pb>1 ‘mn yN aby 1D 
MDW ANN Wap. M3 ‘7 MA FIND WY INV AY wR WO 17333 
TN PDQ PAD ANw oy “7 INOD NPI SwN nwow 5173 751 
NIT MINAY 7 4N50 0D ‘Now pA ty n. “. . . The ark of the 
Lord and the temple vessels which were hidden in the days of 
Josiah will be revealed to be seen again in the House of the Lord, 
the sanctuary, after it had been rebuilt; and the high priest who will 
be anointed, who is called ‘the messenger of the Lord,’ together 
with the other priests will accompany the ark of the Lord to its 
place, as it is written: For he is the messenger of the Lord of the 
hosts (Mal. ii, 7).” 

Here Hadassi equated the Messianic high priest with the priest 
in Mal. ii, 7, whom the prophet called the messenger of the Lord. 
Now, this priest, as Hadassi explicitly stated in another place,?3 is 
identical with Elijah. That this is Hadassi’s view is further borne out 
by his interpretation of Dan. viii, 14: maba xin... wap pig 
a1ns> 03 owIp wap [Nipsw Sy] wipsw mworweb>y sans 
20> wap wap westpnd maN S334. 

“wap pty3i refers to kingdom and priesthood, [viz.] to Elijah 
and the Messiah.25 who [that is, the high priest] is called ‘ most holy ’ 
to the Lord, as it is written: And Aaron was separated that he 
should be sanctified as most holy (I Chr. xxiii, 13). 

The Messianic priesthood is here represented by Elijah, just 
as the Messianic kingdom by the Messiah ben David. 

_ The Messianic dualism of the Karaites is also reflected in their 
liturgy. This is of particular importance since liturgy is always a 


21 Ibid., p. 37. 

22 Eshkol Ha-Kofer, Alphabet 378, letter xy, 

23 Op. cit., Alphabet 379, letter 2) 

24 Ibid., fol. 155b. 
25 Hapassi interpreted ptyy as a reference to the Messiah. Compare with this 
interpretation the term piz in Daniel ix, 24, which is explained by aL-Qumisi 
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faithful mirror of the hopes and beliefs of any group of people. 
While the Messianic references in the statutory prayers of rabbinic 
Judaism centre about one figure: the Messiah ben David,” the 
Karaite prayers gravitate round two figures: the high priest (or 
Elijah) and the Davidic Messiah; or the Karaites pray for the 
restoration of the priesthood and the Davidic kingdom. An instruc- 
tive illustration of this dualistic conception, as compared with the 
monistic Messianism of the rabbis, is afforded by the following fact. 
The Karaites incorporated into their liturgy the rabbinic prayer 
x21 mdbym but with a significant modification.?” The rabbinic version 
contains only a reference to the Messiah ben David, but the Karaites 
added one to “the priesthood of the seed of Aaron”: 3m Nar dyn 
TON PAN YI MIDI Way WTA Mwy yD... The same 
phrase occurs in yet another of their prayers: janm bidnd nap 
ma mba doom... pon aN yar nana bidnd1.. own qwapa ma 
Jw Wm. Also the prayer to be recited at the circumcision 
ceremony should include, according to Hadassi,”’ a petition for the 
restoration of the priesthood and the coming of the Messianic 
kingdom (mw ninda MN ws IND NPY). As already mentioned, 
the terms “ priesthood-kingdom ” are for Hadassi equivalent to 
“ Blijah-Messiah.” In fact, the Messianic petition at circumcision 
in the Karaite Prayer-book*° is worded in the latter terms: 17°5N 
ama maxi man qoan wbx xa mn N27 


Of special significance must be regarded the fact, already referred 
to, that the epithet pty mw, “righteous Messiah,” was applied to 
both the son of David and the priest. In describing the second of the 
two silent prayers to be offered at the conclusion of the service, 
Aaron ben Elijah of Nicomedia says as follows: n>pn owiy 71 
wapo Aan innn Sax San yaw wips anxi tnx 52 wna 


qn. pty mwa am ya mxvar Sener pap odwr yee psa 


31D5% mwa xinw. “ Everyone offers a further silent prayer for the 
sanctification of His great name ; the enhancement of His Torah ;: 
the rebuilding of the temple, Zion, and Jerusalem ; the ingathering 
of Israel, and the coming of the son of David, our righteous 
Messiah, and the priest, the righteous Messiah.” 

We have seen above that David al-Fasi also applied the title 
“‘ Messiah ” to “ the priest ”=Elijah. This seems to have been the 
case in another formulation of the second silent prayer, as contained 


26 As to the reference to Elijah in the Haftarah benedictions, see L. GINZBERG, 
Eine Unbekannte, etc., p. 357.__ 

27 Karaite Prayer-book iti, Vienna, 1854, p. 156. 

28 Ibid., p. 153; ii (Odessa, 1872), p. 123. 

29 Eshkol Ha-Kofer, Alphabet 11, letter x, 

30 iv, 35b. 

31 Gan Eden, 74a. The reading of the printed edition is confirmed by two 
MSS. in British Museum, Or. 1263, fol. 110b and Add. 22,069, fol. 118a. 
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in the Karaite Prayer-book?2: 35991 98223 TP 5N1 Mw 23D DN NTT 
stay 311 ja mex 135 “Let us behold the face of Thy Anointed 
One, and Elijah Thy prophet, and hasten to us Zemah, the son of 


David Thy servant.” The difficulty of this passage has already been 


noticed by L. Ginzberg, who was unable to offer a satisfactory 
explanation.?> Who is “Thy Anointed One,” mentioned before 
Elijah and the Davidic Messiah ? The suggestion that the Messiah 
ben Joseph is meant, is untenable since—as Ginzberg himself 
temarks—no evidence of the belief in the Messiah ben Joseph is to 
be found in Karaitic writings. Ginzberg was inclined to assume that 
the passage emanated from Rabbanite sources. 

The difficulty, however, is easily removed if we assume that the 

original version read 15x, without waw.conjunctive: “Let us 
behold the face of Thy Messiah, namely Elijah Thy prophet.” In 
other words, the passage contains a prayer for the coming of the 
priestly and the Davidic Messiahs, the former being identified with 
Elijah. 
Having seen that the belief in a priestly Messiah was entertained 
in Karaite circles, we are enabled to explain the pretension to 
Messiahship on the part of the Karaite pseudo-Messiah Solomon 
Ha-Kohen. At the same time, his claim to be the Messiah notwith- 
standing his priestly descent may serve as further evidence of the 
prevalence of this belief among Karaites. 

We are informed about this episode by the Norman proselyte, 
“Obadyah, who in his Chronicle (“ Scroll ’’), fragments of which have 
been discovered in the Cairo Genizah,* tells us of his meeting with 
Solomon Ha-Kohen in Baniyas (Northern Palestine) in Elul, 1121. 
‘Obadyah expressed his astonishment at Solomon’s claim to Messiah- 
ship, since it was contrary to Jewish tradition, according to which 
the Messiah will be a scion of David.*> The fragment at our disposal — 
does not contain Solomon’s reply to the objection raised by 
‘Obadyah. Jacob Mann’s suggestion that “ Solomon, as a Karaite, 
disregarded this rabbinic tradition 36 cannot be maintained in view 
of the indisputable fact that the Karaites, too, adhered to the belief 
in a Davidic Messiah. The solution of the problem, however, lies 
now ready at hand: Solomon claimed to be the priestly Messiah 
in conformity with the Karaite doctrine of the two Messiahs. 


32 Karaite Prayer-book i (Wilna, 1868), p. 34. 
= reheaie 1914, p. 170. 
ew fragments have been recently published by S. D. GorrEIn j i 
1952, pp. 74ff. (from the Cambridge Univ. bigs and by me gota 
ae og Rui end eas a pe Genizah), also in Kirjath Sepher xxx 
, Dp. 96-98. Previous publications o: TO! i i } 
(Kiniath Sepher oy. s of the Scroll are listed in JJS, 1954, p, 32 
. J. Mann in Ha-Tekufah xxiv, 1928, p. 336f. (=REJ Ixxxix, 1930 
36 Ibid., p. 338: DST MIT NNO AWA NY NIP ase mow SIN, Coe 
TE RMORE EON, Theol. Tijdschrift, li, 1918, p. 105f., and S. PozNaNski, REJ Ixx, 
, P. 69. 
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In conclusion attention may be called to an ’aggadah emanating 
from Eldad the Danite which, in our view, re-echoes the expectation 
of two Messiahs. The ’aggadah has been preserved in Bereshit 
Rabbati by Moses. ha-Darshan.*? That it originated with Eldad is 
proved by the introductory phrase: “Said our master Joshua the 
son of Nun,” characteristic of Eldad’s statements.*® The ’aggadah 
relates that Moses was granted the privilege of meeting the Messiah 
on the day of his death*?: 


. . . [Moses] saw God build the temple . . . in it he beheld the 
Messiah ben David and Aaron his own brother, standing on his 
feet, and dressed in the robe of the high priest... . When the 
Messiah ben David and Aaron his brother beheld him, they knew 
that God had taught him His great name, so the Messiah and 
Aaron arose before him and greeted him: “ Blessed be he that 
cometh in the name of the Lord.” 


The presence of Aaron, dressed in the robe of the high priest, at 
the meeting of Moses with the Messiah ben David is significant. 
No doubt, “ Aaron” stands here for the Messianic high priest. That 
the latter is represented by “ Aaron ” is equally significant in view of 
the same designation occurring in the expression Sx3w yINN mwa 
in the Damascus Fragments and also in ’Aboth deRabbi Nathan 
where the two sons of the oil are said, as stated above, to refer to 
Aaron and the Messiah. 

Without subscribing to the view held by S. Pinsker, Graetz, and 
A. Neubauer that Eldad had been a Karaite missionary who intended 
to disseminate Karaite ideas under Rabbanite disguise,*? we may 
consider the above ’aggadah as germane to our subject in so far 
as it provides additional evidence of the currency of the idea of two 
Messiahs in the ninth century. 

| N. WIEDER. 
London. 


37 Ed. Cu. ALBECK, Jerusalem, 1940, p. 136. 

38 This introductory phrase is found only in Pugio Fidei by RAIMUNDUS 
MarTINI, who quoted the passage under consideration, cf. A. EPSTEIN in Magazin 
f. die Wissen. d. Jud., 1888, p. 81; j~wwey omaN vand (ed. A. M. HABERMANN, 
Jerusalem, 1950), i, p. 99. ; 

39 yon by TOY MX PAN) NI TOW NTA MwA... WPA Manna ARN, 
yard dysa vow 1799 679 P37 YR PANT TT J2 Pwd INN ANT (WRI =), , MY YD) 

fT DWI RIT NI ON) Pw Mw W3IE9 

40 Cf. }»wwnyY .x °1n2 p. 16. 
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ADDENDA 


I. While this paper was in print, the passage from the Manual 
of Discipline referred to above, p. 14, has been published by 
Professor K. G. Kuhn! in an article entitled “ Die beiden Messias 
Aarons and Israels.” It is reproduced here with only a slight 
alteration in the second line, where the second lacuna should be 
restored to read 472 [7] instead of 773 [1]. 


(mMweia =] mw. TT ON won [mw dx] 

onda mwa nx Jap NIT NPD pon wed [wrens anda 

op Sysw mwa mopar poynexi apd anoa rp cmbwd wyrynm 
wna> pp> wyx smn my dp ipanet wienay onda 


The “ Messiah of Israel” is also mentioned in another passage 
from the Discipline Scroll published ibid., p. 171. 


II. (See p. 19, n. 20.) Karaite scholars use the expression 
“the way of the Torah” (AoiNA J) as an antithesis to “ the way 
of the fathers,” i.e., the Rabbanite tradition, or as opposed to 
niabo owsx nixd “commandment of men, learned by rote” 
(Is. xxix, 13}—a commonplace phrase used by the Karaites to 
characterise Rabbanism. A few examples may be given here. Daniel 
al-Qumisi?: Jat 753 wna~ 02 7275 Syne pe wD yan mnt 
BVM JIA ON DwNIaN; Yefet ben ‘Ali in his commentary on 
Deuteronomy?: onxady ond mon “5x mb NO TI OnbNoynoNn.. . 
mnt JI ws. See also his commentary on Hosea, p. 94, line 13. 
The tenth-century Karaite propagandist, Sahl ben Masliah, speaks‘ 
of the “two women” (Zech. v, 9), i.e. the two Babylonian 
academies, in Sura and Pumbeditha who deflected the people from 
“the way of the Torah” and taught them instead “ command- 
ments of men, learned by rote” 5yx5u- 5y 1554 awe ows nw ... 
mya amad) . 2. min V1 byw NN INT “NIINT NVA 
mans own. See also Hadassi, Eshkol Ha-Kofer, p. 153c, referred 
to previously. Finally, the memorial-prayer for Anan eulogises him 
ee man “ who opened the way of the Torah” a7 nN MND TwN) 
‘ Wd. 

In the same sense the Karaites employ also the expression 
7 mn. Already al-Qumisi, in his appeal to his fellow-Karaites 
in the Diaspora to come and settle in Jerusalem, uses it several 


1 See New Testament Studies, 1955, p. 169. 
2 See Ha-Zofeh le-Hokhmath Yisrael, IX, 1925, p. 136. 


3 MS. British Museum, Oriental 2478, fol. 42a. 
4 Cf. S. Pinsker, Ligqute Qadmonioth, Addenda, p. 42. 
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times. One illustration may suffice’: myaa ™> omtay imbd3a orm 
ss mind xd mttda own. Especially instructive is the following 
illustration taken from Yefet b. Ali’s commentary on the Psalms,° 
where he describes the “ sect of the Karaites ” as “ those who hold 
fast to the ‘law of the Lord,’ have forsaken the ‘commandment 
of men, learned by rote,’ and do not rely on Mishnah and Talmud.” 
xr mada owsn mya mawnor mina opunadyx prapox pp 
sadn mwa oy ies 
N.W. 


5 See JOR XII, 1921, p. 279 (cf. J. Mann, Texts and Studies, Il, p. Sea see 
also ibid., Aes 8, and p. 277, lines 21-22 and passim. Cf. further the extracts 
from AL-QUMISI’s commentary on the Minor Prophets in Melilah, Il, p. 193. 

6 Cf. Rabbi Yaphet Abou Aly . . . In Canticum Canticorum Commentarium 
Arabicum, ed. J. J. L. BarGEs, Paris, 1884, p. 188. 


THE APPELLATION “GALILEANS” IN BEN 
KOSEBHA’S LETTER TO BEN GALGOLA 


We wish in the following remarks to suggest that the “Galileans” 
mentioned by Justin as one of six heretical sects among Jews, 
may possibly be identical with the “ Galileans” mentioned by 
Simon ben Kosebha in his letter to Yeshu’a ben Galgola? and with 
the sectaries of Qumran, probably at a later stage in the evolution 
of the sect. This hypothesis would imply that the appellation 
“Galilean” is due either to a Galilean origin of the sectaries 
or to a sojourn by them in Galilee, or to both. The arguments in 
support of such a hypothesis are admittedly few and inconclusive, 
but we feel that they are not negligible and are worth testing. 
Taking the appellation “Galileans” of ,Ben Kosebha’s letter 
in its natural sense, i.e. people from Galilee, the first question that 
suggests itself is: how do they come to be in Judza? It would 
seem improbable that they had actually made the journey from 
Galilee to southern Judea at any time during Bar Kokhba’s 
revolt. Even S. Yeivin, who contests the accepted view that Bar 
Kokhba’s revolt was confined to Judza,? is of the opinion that 
there is no evidence of fighting having taken place in Galilee itself, 
except for a few early skirmishes along a line, running from a point 
due east of Acre in a slightly south-easterly direction to a point 
east of the Sea of Galilee. On his own showing relatively calm 
conditions must have returned to Galilee soon after the outbreak 
of the revolt.° In the light of these circumstances it would clearly 
have been imprudent for Galileans to uproot themselves from 
Galilee and to venture into disturbed Judza for the purpose of 
settling there. Nor does it seem any more probable that the 
“Galileans”” mentioned in Ben Kosebha’s letter were Jewish 
patriots from Galilee who made the perilous journey to Judza in 
order to join in the revolt. Even if it is assumed that such Galileans 
could somehow reach the region of Ben Galgola’s command, the 
tenor of Ben Kosebha’s letter shows that the “ Galileans ” were not 
treated as well-intentioned Jewish patriots would normally be. For 
Ben Kosebha’s instructions are couched in emphatic and urgent 


bd 


1 In his Dialogue with Trypho, §80. ~ 
ge py Se Rates in et ee (1953), pp. 276-294. 
ilheme. ar-Kokhba, 2nd ed., Jerusalem, 1952, Dp. ‘ - 
39-93, and’ p96, usalem 952, esp. pp. 68-74, 

4) Ibid... ps 13, Pp» 89-92; and p. 172, and see map at p. 91. YEIVIN is 
careful to point out that the location of some of the villages is disputed, as well 
as his opinion that their mention in the sources he quotes has reference to the 
second revolt. 

5 Ibid., pp. 93-94. YEIVIN allows two months for the “campaign” in 
Galilee and a longer time for mopping-up operations, but even this is pure guess- 
work. One must bear in mind that while Judza remained desolate for a long 
time after the revolt, an extensive Jewish settlement and vigorous intellectual 
activity existed in Galilee already under the early Antonines. 
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terms and, whether the key-words oN 55 nbynw onddan i [ JOD" 
are interpreted in a sense favourable or adverse to the “ Ga ileans,” 
the letter necessarily implies a hostile attitude to them either on 
the part of Ben Kosebha or on the part of Ben Galgola. To assume 
that active enmity of long standing existed between Galilean and 
Judean Jews would not be helpful, since such a circumstance would 
discourage Galileans from inviting trouble upon themselves by 
journeying to Judea. 

Some scholars would identify the “Galileans” mentioned in 
Ben Kosebha’s lettet with Christians, more probably Judzo- 
Christians, who are known from Patristic literature to have been 
persecuted by Bar Kokhba. This identification was first proposed 
by Milik® and is accepted by Teicher? and rather more cautiously 
by Vermés.® That this is, theoretically speaking, a distinct possibility, 
cannot be denied. It is extremely doubtful, however, whether such 
an identification could be established by any interpretation of Ben 
Kosebha’s letter. Whether Ben Kosebha directs Ben Galgola to 
cease to protect the “Galileans,”® to destroy them,'° to protect 
them,!! or to segregate them,!? are questions into the determination 
of which a subjective element of a rather peculiar kind and degree 
is bound to enter. Thus, for example, Milik refuses even to take 
the word nmbynw in a neutral relative sense and regards it as 
constituting a reproach by the Nasi.’ All that can be deduced from 
the letter itself is a hostile attitude to the “Galileans.” One has 
no means of knowing from the letter the reason for such an 
attitude, nor whether Ben Kosebha or Ben Galgola was responsible 
for it. 

Both Milik'4 and Zeitlin’ have pointed out that the appellation 
“ Galileans ” for Christians was first used by Julian the Apostate 
some two hundred years after Bar Kokhba’s revolt. Further, the 
appellation is unknown in Tannaitic literature and in post- 
Tannaitic Jewish literature, unless one holds against all probability 
that the min gelili mentioned in the Mishna'® refers to a Judxo- 
Christian. Milik, indeed, advances the further suggestion, that 
Julian the Apostate could have borrowed the appellation 
“Galilean ” from his Jewish predecessors who may have used it 


> 


6 Op. cit., p. 287. 

7 The Journal of Jewish Studies, Vol. IV, No. 3 (1953), p. 134. 

8 Les Manuscrits du Désert de Juda, Paris, 1953, p. 201, note 4. 

9 Miuik, loc. cit., and cf. J. J. RaBinow!tz’s criticism in Revue Biblique 
(1954), p. 191, and TEICHER’s criticism, op. cit., p. 134, and ibid., note 1. 

10 A. M. HABERMANN in an article in ha-’Ares of September 18, 1953, and 
cf. J. J. RaBINow!ITz’s criticism of this view, op. cit., p. 192. 

11 J. J. Rasinowi7z, ibid. 

12 TRICHER, op. cit., p. 134. 

13 Op. cit., p. 286. 

14 [bid., p. 287. ‘ 

15 The Jewish Quarterly Review, Vol. XLV, No. 1 (195455 pelt: 

16 Yadaim iv, 8. 
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first in a neutral sense for Jewish sectaries, but later, when relations 
with the new Christian sect became strained, charged the 
appellation with what Milik describes as “ valeur péjorative ~ and 
applied it to Judeo-Christians.!’ This, again, though theoretically 
possible, is not without its difficulty, since it would mean that 
while Ben Kosebha had used the term “Galileans” for Judzo- 
Christians, his contemporary Justin mentions it without any 
qualification some twenty years later, as a name of a Jewish 
heretical sect. Dupont-Sommer, while dissenting from Milik’s view, 
regards it as probable that the “ Galileans ” of Ben Kosebha’s letter 
“were members of the ‘ Galilean’ sect,” but leaves the nature of 
the sect undefined.'® Since this identification can only mean the 
Galilean sect mentioned by the Church Fathers and may 
conceivably relate the sect to Judas of Galilee, as is often done, it 
must be pointed out that on the evidence ef Acts V, 37 Judas’s 
“party”? had vanished from the scene long before the second 
revolt. Moreover, since no doctrinal differences between orthodox 
Judaism and Judas’s following can be shown to have existed, 
Justin could hardly have regarded Judas’s followers as heretical.!9 
It must be remembered that, unlike Hegesippus and Epiphanius, 
Justin does not simply list Jewish sects, but lists only those which 
in his view would not be acknowledged as Jews when rightly 
examined. a4 

We must now consider whether the Qumran sectaries could be 
described as heretical from the point of view of orthodox Pharisaic 
Judaism. The answer seems to be that their chief doctrine qualifies 
them for the designation minim. The dualistic doctrine of Belial 
and the Prince of Lights sharing power in the world until the 
time of “ visitation,” and that human beings are assigned either to 
the domain of the one or the other, is formally stated in the 
Manual of Discipline.” The doctrine has a pronounced predes- 
tinarian character and is something different from and more 
explicit than the mild “dualism familiar in both Judaism and 


17 Op. cit., pp. 287-288. MILIK appears to prefer this view to that of 
VON HarNAcK, who thinks that JULIAN THE APOSTATE may have borrowed the 
appellation from EpicTETuS, who uses it only once (see ibid.). 

18 The Jewish Sect of Qumran and the Essenes, London, 1954, p. 175. It is 
Ree eapbable in DupPonT-SOMMER’s view that they were Jews originally from 

alilee. N 

19 JOsSEPHUS says of the followers of Judas of Galilee that “ they agree in all 
other things with the opinions of the Pharisees; but they have an inviolable 
attachment to liberty, and say that God is to be their only ruler and master ” 
(Ant. XVIII, i, 6, and compare Wars II, viii, 1). This “ fourth philosophy ” 
looks like a militant anti-Roman interpretation of Leviticus xxy, 55, ‘‘ For unto 
me the children of Israel are servants,” rather than a species of anarchism. The 
question whether or not Judas of Galilee was the founder of the party of the 
Zealots does not appear to us to be relevant here, but for a full discussion of 
it see JACKSON and Laker, The Beginnings of Christianity, Vol. I, London, 1920, 
Appendix A, p. 421ff. / 

20 iii, 13-20, and compare xi, 10-11, 
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Christianity” which is implied by occasional references to the 
“kingdom of Belial ” evidently meaning “ the present age.”*! Nor is 
the doctrine enmeshed in the Manual of Discipline in any 
extraneous matter as it is in certain pseudepigrapha~ and, indeed, 
even in the Damascus Fragments.#3 True, the religion of the 
Qumran sectaries is monotheistic, since Belial’s function and its 
duration are both allotted by God, but the underlying conception 
is essentially predestinarian and therefore largely a negation of free 
will in man. That the sectarian doctrine is not adhered to with 
absolute consistency is shown by the provisions in the Manual for 
the accession of new members. Yet, implicit in the teachings of the 
sect is the premise that it is given only to a few individuals examined 
and chosen by the sect, to qualify to join the Elect; that is to say, 
not merely to improve themselves morally, but to attain the 
unique understanding of God’s will which is vouchsafed by Him 
to the full members of the sect.™ 

Justin’s reasoned objection in another connection to what he 
aptly calls “a compulsion of destiny”? brings into relief the 
enormity of the heresy and would have been endorsed by Pharisaic 
Judaism, though the latter appears to have deemed it prudent to 
say little, and that as cryptically as possible, about such heresy. 
One may mention here other heretical features of the Qumran 
sectaries, namely the calendar based on the solar year,”6 the 
expanded version of the Benediction of the Priests,2” and, probably 
also, the inclusion of the Ten Commandments in the phylacteries.?8 
There are thus solid grounds for regarding the sectaries of 


21 But cf. MiLLaR Burrows in Oud Testamentische Studién, VII, Leiden, 
1950, pp. 177-178. 

22 See, for example, The Apocalypse of Abraham, chapter xiv and passim. 

23 vy, 16-19, where, in order to prove that the people is of no understanding, 
the writer involves himself in the paradoxical argument that when Moses and 
Aaron arose by the hand of the Prince of Lights, Belial in his device raised 
Yohnah and his brother when Israel was delivered from Egypt. This treatment 
of the Jannes and Jambres legend is in contradiction to all Jewish sources as 
well as to 2 Timothy iii, 8—where the magicians’ folly in opposing God’s will 
is ridiculed. (For Jewish sources see Jew. Enc., Vol. VII, p. 71, and the 
Hebrew encyclopedia Osar Yisrael, Vol. V, p. 99.) A fragment corresponding 
to the Damascus Fragments v, 16-19, is reported to have been found at Qumran 
(L. Rost in ThLZ 77 [1952], p. 723). 

24 See, for example, ’Osar ha-Megilloth ha-Genuzoth, Jerusalem, 1955, 
plate 40, line 8, for the idea of a small “ remnant.” The idea of a unique 
knowledge vouchsafed to the sectaries pervades all the Hodayoth and the hymn 
in the Manual of Discipline xi. It is interesting to note that in the eschatology 
of the Apocalypse of Abraham, a pseudepigraph apparently closely related to the 
writings of the Qumran sectaries, the very number of God’s chosen ones 1s 
predetermined by Him and kept secret, until they are to be summoned to hasten 
in His honour to the place appointed by Him (chapter xxix). 

25 Apol. I, §43. ' ! fi 3 

26 This is now clear from the twenty-six courses of the priests mentioned in 
The Wars of the Sons of Light against the Sons of Darkness, ’Osar ha-Megilloth 
ha-Genuzoth, plate 17, lines 2-3. _ ' j 

27 The Manual of Discipline ii, 2-4, and cf. Megillah iv, 10. 

28 See the detailed article by A. M. HABERMANN in ha-’Ares of November 27, 
1953, and compare Sanhedrin xi, 3. 
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Qumran as Jewish heretics, but on what grounds could the © 


appellation “Galileans ” be ascribed to them? 

We wish first to make the point that one cannot disregard the 
possibility of a sect differentiating itself from among the Galilean 
and other northern Jews whom Judas Maccabeus and his brothers 
had transferred to Judea from northern districts west and east of 
the Jordan.” That this, however, is perhaps not a mere theoretical 
possibility is suggested by the appreciable number of Samaritan 
forms in the Hebrew of the Isaiah Scroll (DSIa), the Habakkuk 
Scroll, and the Manual of Discipline. When H. Yalon first adduced 
these forms*® he appears to have been under the impression that 
they were specifically Samaritan. Z.Ben Hayyim has argued, 
however, that some of these forms are dué to the influence of 
Aramaic.3! Yet even on Ben Hayyim’s showing there remain in the 
above mentioned Qumran Scrolls Samaritan forms which, so far as is 
known, have no analogies in Hebrew or Aramaic.3? This hard core 
of Samaritan forms is a strange linguistic phenomenon and could 
be explained as an importation from the north by Jews whose 
former place of residence was contiguous with Samaria, and yet 
sufficiently screened from the influence of the purer Judean idiom. 
Such a Samaritan linguistic influence could scarcely have manifested 
itself in Judza, especially in a copy of the Book of Isaiah, before 
the time of Judas Maccabeus. On the other hand, in a closed 
sectarian community the Samaritan linguistic influence would only 
disappear gradually. Further, this influence need not have been 
all-pervasive, so that other sectarian texts could be quite free of it. 
Much would depend on the Hebrew of individual authors and 
scribes and the particular milieu in which they worked.33 

We now turn to consider the possibility that the Qumran sect, 
though of Judzan origin, acquired the appellation “ Galileans ” 


29 I Maccab. v, 20-23, and v, 45; Ant. XXII, viii, 2 and 5. 

30 Kirjath Sepher, Vol. XXVII (1951), p. 170 and p. 175, and Vol. XXVIII 
(1952), p. 66 (second paragraph). 

31 Sepher ’Asaph, Jerusalem, 1953, Appendix, p. 94ff. 

32 Ibid., §4, p. 98, dealing with the suffix 75. But even some forms which 
have rare analogies in Hebrew may be due to a northern influence. The pausal 
form, for example, used instead of a context form, suggests the influence of the 
Samaritan mil‘el accentuation and seems'to be related to forms such as WIN}, NN, 
etc., which suggest a two-apex tone syllable (see BEN HayyiM, op. cit., 96-97). 

33 Another point in support of our argument, and one we do not wish to 
press, is the declaration in the Damascus Fragments iv, 10-11, 1pon) yom Dwar 
TMT MI) NENW? Dy PX Abe Dw. The verb manwz) (=nenpn) taken in its natural 
sense means “to join” and, strictly speaking, the phrase npnw7) TS cannot 
mean the same as, say,..m 329) w’or.,.3 port wd 7 dx, It does seem to suggest 
that people not of the House of Judah, who had thrown in their lot with the 
latter, resolve to dissociate themselves from it. This “joining” the House of 
Judah could reflect a situation after the conquests of Judas Maccabeus, when 
from the point of view of northern Jews “ rejoining ” the nation would in effect 
mean attaching themselves to the House of Judah, that is, the southern kingdom. 
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after a stay in the north, in or near Galilee.34 It must be said at 
once that what is offered here is nothing approaching a dem- 
onstrable proof, but an argument to show that the first abandonment 
of Khirbet Qumran, which lasted from a little before 31 B.c. to 
4 B.C.-A.D. 6% and the final abandonment in a.p. 68,36 are not 
inconsistent with a stay of the sectaries in the north, as a result 
of which they may have acquired their name. It should be added, 
however, that such a stay in the north would not exclude a possible 
southern origin of a sect of northerners. 
It’ will be convenient to consider the abandonment of 
Qumran in A.D. 68 first. Now, although we accept de Vaux’s 
reconstruction of the history of Khirbet Qumran, except for one 
debatable conclusion to be considered later, we are of the opinion 
that one would not be justified in assuming the extinction of the 
sect after A.D. 68. It is not at all impossible that after a stay in 
the north the sectaries, or some of them, returned to the Judean 
desert and settled in some locality other than Qumran. Schoeps 
in his Theologie und Geschichte des Judenchristentums?’ stresses 
the attraction that the pristine purity of the desert had for Jewish 
sectarians such as the Rechabites and Essenes, and it would be 
quite natural for our sectaries to be impelled as it were by an . 
animus revertendi. 
__ When the Romans were gradually gaining the upper hand over 
Bar Kokhba’s men during the revolt of a.p. 132-135, the sectaries 
would seek refuge in the Judzan hills east of the Roman 
main line of communications Nablus-Gofna-Jerusalem-Bethlehem- 
Hebron and south of the only Roman road leading east, from 
Jerusalem to Transjordan through Jericho.*8 It is in this mountain 
region that Ben Galgola could have “ rescued ” the sectaries from 
their Roman captors. In the absence of verifiable facts these 
conjectures would not appear unreasonable. Moreover, if one 
postulates a more or less extended stay by the sectaries in the 
north after A.D. 68, then the evolution of the sect on individualistic 
lines, as reflected in the Damascus Fragments, and much else, 
could be explained. 

De Vaux regards it as certain that the migration to the north 
mentioned in the Damascus Fragments could not have taken place 
after A.D. 68, because these documents formed part of the sectarian 
library which was deposited in the caves of Qumran about that 
year. De Vaux bases his view on the fact that fragments of the 


34 On the borders of Galilee and Syria in Tannaitic literature, see A. BUCHLER, 
Der Galildische ‘Am-ha’ Ares, Vienna, 1906, p. 255ff, ; , 

35 See DE VAux’s Preliminary Report of the Second Campaign at Khirbet 
Qumran, Revue Biblique (1954), pp. 231-232 and p. 235. 

36 Ibid., pp. 232-233. 

37 Tiibingen, 1949, pp. 235-236. 

38 See map in YEIVIN, op. cit., p. 95. 
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above documents have been found in Qumran. Since, however, 
in certain important respects Text A of the Damascus Fragments 
is incompatible with the letter and spirit of the Manual_ of 
Discipline,*° de Vaux would have, in order to sustain his conclusion, 
to show that at least some features of the Damascus Fragments 
alluded to are present in the hitherto unspecified fragments of the 
Damascus Fragments discovered at Qumran. Only then would one 
be driven to the irrestible conclusion that a migration to the north - 
could not have taken place after the deposit of the documents round 
A.D. 68. One cannot emphasise too much that Text A of the 
Damascus Fragments has every appearance of a composite docu- 
ment and its divergence on important points from the Manual of 
Discipline must be explained somehow if it is to be related, as it 
obviously must be, to the sectaries of Qumran.*! If one holds firmly 
to the date A.D. 68 as the date of the deposit of the documents in 
the Qumran caves, two explanations appear to be possible: (a) that 
the whole of the Damascus Fragments came into being during the 
first absence of the sectaries from Qumran, that is, from a little 
before 31 B.c. to 4 B.c.-A.D. 6, and (b) that only certain writings, 
corresponding to parts of the Damascus Fragments, were deposited 
in the caves round a.D. 68. We must now examine these possibilities. 

The first explanation appears to be much the less plausible, 
since it would mean that at phase two of the accupation of Khirbet 
Qumran the sectaries had reverted to the communal way of life 
reflected in the Manual of Discipline, a document which is at 
variance with the Damascus Fragments. Yet, if the Qumran 
sectaries at phase two of the occupation are to be identified with 
the Essenes as Philo and Josephus describe them, the transform- 
ation of the sect’s mode of life in this phase must be assumed, 
however improbable it may seem.42 There is, of course, the 
possibility that only the admonitory part of the Damascus 


39 Op. cit., pp. 235-236. 

40 Such are the rules implying private dealings with private property in the 
Damascus Fragments xi, 15, and xii, 8-10, the rules relating to male and female 
slaves, ibid., xi, 12, and xii, 10-11. One would also like to know how the Qumran 
fragments of the Damascus Fragments fill the lacune in the Damascus Fragments 
xiii, 14-16, a passage from which one could reasonably infer private trading. 
Further, one would like to know whether the enigmati¢ passage in the Damascus 
Fragments vii, 6-8, is extant in any of the fragments discovered at Qumran. 
It would certainly not do merely to adduce fragments of a general hortatory 
nature from the admonitory part of the Damascus Fragments. 

4l See the present writer’s article, Urban Halakhah and Camp Rules in the 
Cairo Fragments of a Damascene Covenant, in Sefarad I (1952), p. 283ff., 
written before the Qumran discoveries of 1952. For a full discussion of the 
problem of the sect’s migration to Damascus, see H. H. Rowtey, The Zadokite 
Fragments and the Dead Sea Scrolls, Oxford, 1952, pp. 75-78. It should be 
noted, however, that the discussion reflects the author’s views before the results 
of the excavations at Khirbet Qumran were known. 

42 On the unlikelihood of such an evolution cf. M. GorrTsTEIN, Vetus Testa- 
mentum, Vol. IV, No. 2 (1954), p. 147, note 4. 
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Fragments came into being after the first abandonment of 
Qumran, but this would leave the nature of the Damascus 
Fragments, as a whole, unexplained. On the other hand, if the 
texts of the Damascus Fragments discovered at Oumran do 
not contain anything incompatible with the tenets of the sect as 
given in the Manual of Discipline and, in addition, do not refer 
to a migration to the north, then such a migration could have taken 
place after the abandonment of Khirbet Qumran in A.D. 68. It 
appears to us that the solution of the problem now depends on the 
nature of the contents of the fragments discovered at Qumran. That 
the Damascus Fragments probably incorporate parts of earlier 
writings of the sect is in any case not disputed.*3 

Assuming, then, until the editors of the relevant fragments 
furnish evidence to the contrary, that a migration to the north did 
take place after the abandonment of Khirbet Qumran and that 
the sectaries remained in the north for a considerable time, say 
up to fifty years or so,“ several problematic points in connection 
with the sect of Qumran could be cleared up. To begin with, the 
stay in the north would allow for changes to manifest themselves 
in the tenets of the sect and in its organisation. The sect would also 
gradually become known by a different name and “Galilean ” 
would not seem inappropriate. The Qumran sect proper, part of 
which may well have remained in Judea, could then without 
difficulty be identified with the Essenes, while the “Galileans” would 
Tepresent a branch of the Essenes at a later stage of development 
and one pointing away from a society organised on a strictly 
communal basis. In Justin’s list of Jewish heretical sects the 
Baptist Pharisees could then perhaps be equated with the 


43 CHaIM RABIN’S suggestion that as the admonitory portion of the Damascus 
Fragments was in the possession of the dwellers of Khirbet Qumran, “the land 
of Damascus” may well be the neighbourhood of the Dead Sea, does not solve 
the problem of the Damascus Fragments in their entirety. RABIN is justified in 
adding the qualification ‘‘ unless, indeed, we assume that the emigrants returned 
before the final catastrophe,” but he stops short of examining the implications of 
such a possibility (see The Zadokite Documents, Oxford, 1954, addendum to 
vi, 5, at the end of the book). A more elaborate argument against a migration 
by the sectaries to the north is advanced by Isaac RaBiNowlI7Tz in the Journal of 
Biblical Literature, Vol. LXIII (1954), p. 1iff. It is not difficult to see, however, 
that his argument hinges on the forced and impossible interpretation of the 
gerundial form 1n‘n> in the passage “three hundred and ninety years nn,” 
as meaning “at the time of his giving.” While the examples he adduces of the 
use of the gerund with the lamedh preposition are susceptible of his interpretation 
of them (see p. 14, part (b) of footnote 8), he is guilty of a half-truth. Since the 
author of the relevant portion of the Damascus Fragments shows a good knowledge 
of Biblical Hebrew RasBinowiTz might perhaps consider such a temporal clause 
as “on the fifteenth day of the second month pony from the land of Egypt ” 
in Exodus xvi, 1, the use of nx) in Exodus xix, 1, and the two instances of 
the use of the gerund in I Kings vi, 1—to mention but a few taken at random 
from the numerous instances in the MT. ‘ 

44 We wish to allow, inter alia, for the possibility that the sectaries may have 
returned during the upsurge of messianic expectations in the reign of Trajan. 
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Hemerobaptists of Hegesippus.*° Such an identification coupled 
with the fact that both Galileans and Baptist-Pharisees are listed 
by Justin as heretical sects, while the Essenes as such are not 
mentioned at all, would correspond to the 527 in the 
Mishna‘® and the minw “baw in the Tosefta,‘’ respectively. The 
Tannaitic nomenclature certainly suggests two distinct varieties of 
unorthodox Jewish sects. Lastly, if Galilean minim had returned 
after a stay in the north to the Judean desert and settled there, this 
would explain how Ben Galgola could have encountered them and 
the hostility implicit in Ben Kosebha’s letter. That Ben Kosebha 
should have been the hostile party would then be a priori probable, 
since sectaries of the kind we have described would, in addition to 
being heterodox in other ways, not only be unlikely to support Ben 
Kosebha’s messianic claims, but might try to disseminate their own 
eschatological ideas. ‘ 
ARIE RUBINSTEIN. 


Manchester. 


45 The text of Justin’s Dialogue has “Baptist Pharisees’? and to read 
“‘ Baptists and Pharisees,’ as some editions of the Dialogue do, would scarcely 
leave any of the Jewish sects to be counted as orthodox (see The Works, etc., of 
S. Justin the Martyr, Oxford, 1861, p. 174, note f); by implication only the 
Essenes could then be orthodox. What EpipHanius has to say about the difference 
between the Hemero-Baptists and the Pharisees is hardly trustworthy (see JacKSON 
and Lake, op. cit., p. 90, n.). A. VON HAaRNACK argues cogently that the original 
reading in Justin’s list was ‘ Baptists’? and that the list is quite independent of 
that of Hecrsippus, even if the “ Baptists” or “ Baptist Pharisees” are to be 
identified with Hecesippus’s ‘‘ Hemerobaptists.”” (Judentum u. Judenchristentum 
in Justin’s Dialog mit Trypho in Texte u. Untersuchungen, Dritte Reihe, Vol. IX, 
Vol. XXXIX of the whole series, pp. 57-58.) 

46 Yadaim iv, 8. 
_ 47 Yadaim end; S, LIEBERMAN has already suggested that “it is more than 
likely that the Galilean heretics in the Mishnah and the Morning Bathers in the 
Tosefta are none other than the two sects mentioned by HeGrsippus together with 
the Essenes ’ (Proceedings, of the American Academy for Jewish Research, XX 
(1951], p. 401). Justin’s “‘ Galileans’’ and ‘“‘ Baptist Pharisees’ appear to us to 
offer an even better parallel to the heretics mentioned in the Mishnah and the 
Tosefta. ZsITLIN in the Jewish Quarterly Review, Vol. XLIII, No. 3 (1953), 
p. 297 and ibid., note, says in criticism of a subsequent paper by LiesERMaN, that 
the charge of the Galilean against the Pharisees in the Mishnah in Yadaim iv, 8, 
was the recognition of the Romans which Judas the Galilean opposed and that 
therefore own and not nwo must be taken to be the original reading, as 
LigBERMAN himself appears to have recognised in his earlier paper. ZEITLIN may 
or may not be tight in his contention against LIEBERMAN for reverting to the 
reading nwo; we feel that we are not competent to pursue the matter, but it 
does seem odd that Judas’s followers should have been regarded as minim, quite 
independently of the question what the original reading in the Mishnah was. 
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DIFFERENCES OF ESTATES WITHIN 
PRE-EMANCIPATION JEWRY 


(A STUDY IN THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE OF 
BOHEMIAN PROVINCIAL JEWRY) 


(Concluded from Vol. V. No. 4) 


In discussing the charters of protection granted to Jewry we 
have been able to. see that protection was not accorded the Jews 
as such but always specified Jewish communities or individuals.! 
When the Jewish community had obtained its autonomous status 
at the end of the tenth and the beginning of the eleventh century, 
the named receiver of the grant of protection was ‘the Jewish 
community as such.? The juridical basis of the Jewish communal 
autonomy was the same as that of the medieval town, namely, 
the collective payment of taxes. Despite the monopolistic position 
enjoyed by the Jewish community everywhere, cases were not 
lacking of individual privileges (granted against payment of special 
protection money) exempting the recipients from contributing to 
the collective tax paid by the community. These cases, however, 
form, in the Middle Ages, exceptions that prove the general rule. 

But, while in Prussia the collective obligation to pay taxes 


1 This was true within certain limits also in the Middle Ages. See the basic 
work on this problem by J. Baer, The Beginnings and Basis of the Organ- 
isation of Jewish Communities in the Middle Ages. in Zion, 1950, p. 27, n. 3. 

2 BAER, op. cit., p. 28. BAER has shown that the Jewish communities achieved 
their autonomy earlier than the Christian municipalities. In my mext study I 
shall offer evidence showing that only full members of the Jewish community, 
that is, those who paid the taxes in full, were the real recipients of the assurances 
of protection and, particularly, of the right to trade. 

3 Goslar is the most famous example. Cpr. HERBERT FISCHER, Die Juden- 
privilegien des Goslarer Rats im XIV Jahrhundert in Zeitschrift der Savignystif- 
tung, LVI (1936), and L. Rapinowitz The Herem Hayyishub, London, 1945, 
chapter xvi, The Case of Goslar. RaBiNowiTz deals with the thirteenth not the 
fourteenth century, as FiscHER. RasBiNowitTz is right, in my opinion, in pointing 
out the connection between the constitution of the Jewish community and the 
Christian municipality, but wrong in explaining the nature of it. It is true, 
assuming that RaBiNowitTz’s statistical data are correct, that during the same 
period, 1252-1290, neither herem hayyishub nor compulsory membership of the 
guilds were enforced in Goslar. But the connection between the absence of these 
institutions appears to have been indirect, not direct. The situation in Goslar, 
owing to its mining industry, was different from that in other medieval towns. 
Thus, for example, K. FROLICH, in his. Gerichtsverfassung von Goslar im 
Mittelalter, 1910, has reached the conclusion that the magistrature of Goslar 
differed essentially from that in other medieval towns in the following two 
points: (1) lack of a clearly defined competence of individual magistrates and 
court officials; (2) the admissibility of multiple courts of judicature for the same 
action, with the result that “the whole magistrature of the town assumed a 
curiously vague and indefinite character” (p. 147). The multiple court competence 
stands in patent contradiction to the usus. I submit that the case of Goslar has 
to be viewed in relation to this general background, but an adequate solution of 
the problems cannot be reached without a re-examination of the Jewish sources. 
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remained valid until the era of emancipation* and in Poland at 
least until the dissolution of the “ Parliament of Four Countries, : 
there was such a large number of individuals among Bohemian 
Jewry of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries who did not 
contribute to the collective payment of taxes that this phenomenon 
cannot any longer be regarded as an exception. These cases must 
be treated, just as the individual charters of protection, as a specific 
type. 

Me The different types of payment of taxes by Jews which we find 
in non-Jewish sources® are set out in the following table. I have 
selected, as far as feasible, such places about which we have inform- 
ation concerning the amount of the protection money, the number 
of families who paid the protection money, as well as the absolute 
figure of Jewish families.’ I have also entered, as far as possible, 
information concerning the year of foundation of the Jewish 
community,® as well as the number of houses occupied by the 
Jews.? [See Table 1, pages 37 and 38.] 


4 Cpr. Baer, Encyclopedia Judaica, 1927 (Abgaben und Steuern), 1, p. 358: 
“One of the first demands in the fight for emancipation was the abolition of 
of the collective payment of taxes which [the Jewish communities] had obtained 
in the early Middle Ages as the basis of their communal freedom.” 

5 mz 17%, Cpr. HALperin, Taganoth, etc. : 

6 A Jewish source appears for once to refer to individual, not collective, 
payments. BARUCH LEVI BRANDEIS, Sefer Leshon Hakhamim, 1815. The rules of 
gaddish, §16: tox» nywo XN Dax wn Wen AAPA Toy ya Nw) IN DINW Tywd 
pos) nn) Jsww aa dy FN PoOwMToOY DoT NO', (“From the moment that a man 
shares the burden with the members of the community he is considered a resident, 
but not from the moment that he makes an agreement with the bishop concerning 
the amount of tax to be paid by him, although he is under an obligation to pay 
to the bishop.’’) The context of the passage deals with the order of precedence 
in reciting the qaddish (the right of precedence is recognised for the residents), 
but the point of interest here is that an individual Jew could enter into a personal 
agreement with the authorities. 

7 This figure is found in the (Prague) Census of the Bohemian provincial 
Jewry of 1724. The registers in Vienna refer only to the collective payments for 
the imperial charter of protection which were collected without the intervention 
of the Jewish authorities (Cpr. p. 48, n. 47). The indication. in the Census 
concerning the occupation of the Jews is in some respect strikingly modern. 
(Two districts, Bechin and Bunzlau, in South and North Bohemia respectively, 
are not represented in the Census.) I have selected the relevant data about the 
payments of protection money and the numbers of the families concerned, as far 
as they are given, for the period close to the year 1724, in order to compare 
them with the absolute figure given in the Census. 

8 The year of foundation given in the table is not the original year of 
foundation of the community, which often goes back to the Middle Ages, but 
the year since when the Jews resided in a given place without interruption 
through expulsions. It often happened after an expulsion that the re-establishment 
of Jews was granted on entirely new conditions, especially in regard to their 
numbers and to the houses to be occupied by them (special Jewish quarters). 

9 The relation to the “ Jewish house” is of great importance, owing to the 
blend of personal and real rights. Nevertheless, the rule formulated by RousBik 
in Jb., iil, 288: “owing to the circumstance that the authorities as a rule 
provided for the housing of Jews on their own grounds and lands they acquired 
the political, civil and criminal jurisdiction over the Jews ’—is not always valid 
at least in so far as the old established communities are concerned. As the 
following tables show, Jewish houses were not always built on manorial ground. 
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COLLECTIVE PAYMENTS 


From the eight examples given on Table 1, pages 37 and 38, the 
following conclusions may be drawn: (1) the collective protection 
tax is either a round figure or stands in direct relationship to the 
number of families paying protection money'; (2) all these commu- 
nities were settled in the locality uninterruptedly since the sixteenth 
century; (3) a comparison between the number of those who paid 
protection money and the number of families settled in the locality 
shows that the absolute number is generally much larger than the 
number of those who paid the protection money in full'4; it is 
obviously not due to chance that with the growth of the community 
the difference between the last two figures becomes greater. 

The essential feature, from the constitutional point of view, 
of these collective payments is that they are collected entirely by 
the Jews themselves. The non-Jewish sources on which we are 
basing ourselves here contain no other information than that of 
the total amount of money paid by the community. The collection 
of taxes by the community itself forms the basis and the essence 
of its autonomy, or, in other words, the autonomy of the 
community was at its fullest when the distribution of taxes among 
its members was effected by the community itself in such a way 
that only the final total amount was registered in the non-Jewish 
sources, !5 


Equa. DISTRIBUTION OF THE COLLECTIVE PAYMENTS 


More information can be gathered concerning the method of 
collecting taxes in those communities in which every individual 
Jew or family who enjoyed protection had to pay the same amount 
of taxes. As an example of this I quote the instances shown on 
Table 2 on page 40, for which we fortunately possess a control 
_ test provided by the Census of 1724. 

Even in cases in which the protection money per family is 


13 This becomes obvious when the earlier data concerning the same community 
are examined. See Table 1, p. 38, n. 12, In the case of Libochowitz (see 
Table 1) the total sum of 90 florins is probably compounded of 80 florins 
protection money (5 florins for each of the sixteen families concerned), plus 


to Poland by WEINRYB, Beitrdge zur Finanzgeschichte der juidischen Gemeinden 
in Polen, in MGWJ, 1938. Besides the non-Jewish sources, the Responsa of 
Bohemia within the period concerned contain relevant material. 
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stated (as exemplified in Table 2), it was in fact a collective 
payment. This is clearly shown in the information we possess 
concerning Neuern and Postenberg, which is supported by a Jewish 
source, namely, the Pingas of Kuttenplan.22 The entries concerning 
Neuern and Postenberg refer both to payments made by the head 
of a family and the community as such. The total paid by each 
community seems to be compounded in the following manner. 
The twenty families in Neuern must have paid between 10 and 
15 florins each, and in addition there was a collective community 
payment of 15 florins for the down tax and other payments for the 
Synagogue tax, etc. In Postenberg the amount of contribution by 
each family must have varied between 20 and 25 florins, and the 
additional collective payments made up the total of 600 florins. 

Since the round figures in Table 1 stood originally in direct 
relation to the number of families and were equally distributed 
among them (a differential scale was introduced afterwards as a 
result of the complete autonomy of the community) there is 
obviously no essential difference between the figures given in Table 
1 and Table 2. 

These conclusions seem to be confirmed by the Pingas. Accord- 
ing to § 172, the average tax paid by the members of the community 
was six florins,“ but, owing to the special privileges which 
individual members of the community enjoyed, not every member 
paid six florins. According to § 170, “the whole community of 
Kuttenplan assembled here [in 1720] . . . agreed as a measure to be 
adopted for ever that the members of the community be divided for 
the purpose of taxation according to a differential scale.’24 

The four communities founded or resettled in the seventeenth 
century which appear in Table 2 show even more clearly than the 


22 Edited and translated by ScuaLom OcHSER, Der Pinkas von Kuttenplan: 
Mitteilungen zur jiidischen Volkskunde, 1910. The Pingas as well as the tagqanoth, 
translated by Gop, show that even when Jewish sources are available it is not 
easy to co-ordinate them with the non-Jewish sources. 

23 “ Die Taxatoren haben alljaehrlich auf nicht weniger und nicht mehr als 
auf 6 Gulden zu machen und alljaehrlich steht es Kahal frei, die Steuer nach 
Gewissen machen zu lassen oder durch Abnahme eines Schwurs, ebenso wenn die 
Steuer hoeher oder niedriger als 6 Gulden herausfallen, ob die Taxatoren pro 
rata oder per calcular es repartiren sollen, hat es kahal jedes Mal frei, wie sie es 
den Taxatoren zu machen geben.” : 

24 NN Por? OPR PITTED by "yr dap pp, It is difficult to make out whether 
or not the protection money to be paid to the manorial lord was included in 
the average tax falling upon a member of the Kuttenplan community. Since the 
average amount was 6 florins, the twenty-two families must have paid 132 florins. 
According to § 185 of the Pingas, there were yearly expenses of 50 florins 50 
kronen paid to non-Jewish bodies ; further, contributions in kind (§ 184); and finally 
payments for Jewish purposes—the sum of 132 florins may well have represented 
the total amount of the collective payments of the community. Unfortunately, 
the Pingas makes no mention of the amount of protection money to be paid 
by the members of the community, except in the case of the Rabbi and the hazan 
which was only 1 florin 30 kronen for each of them. The only item explicitly 
referred to is the sum of 20 florins to be paid for the state tax. 
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indications of Table 1 that there was originally a connection between 
the houses inhabited by the Jews and the right to trade, and not 
merely a connection between the individual Jewish family and the 
kind of taxes it paid. The house inhabited by a Jew was called 
“the Jewish house” (zidovsky dum, or Suchaus), and protection 
money (Schutzgeld) had to be paid from the “ Schutzhaus.” In 
these four communities, the number of householders approached 
the absolute figure of 1724. 


INDIVIDUAL PAYMENTS 


One must assume that, apart from the collective payment of 
taxes, there existed, in Bohemia, a direct payment of taxes by 
individual persons or families. This assumption is based on the 
existence of separate agreements concerning individual Jews, which 
we have mentioned earlier. These agreements promise protection 
and, as has been demonstrated, this implies that protection money 
was paid by an individual family. There already existed a fixed 
fiscal method for collecting these payments. Thus, for example, 
when the bailiff in Wodnian, where Jews had never previously lived, 
had to settle them in accordance with the wish of the Duke 
Schwarzenberg, he made inquiries of a friend of the Duke who 
lived in Vienna (Herr von Brangk) concerning the customary 
conditions of such settlements. He received .a reply as follows: 
“ Protection money is fixed according to the capital employed in 
their business . . . since it is customary to increase or reduce the 
amount of protection money according to the increase or reduction 
in business.”25 The same procedure was applied, as mentioned 
earlier, to Kauder. The impression one gains from the sources is 
that the manorial lord has taken upon himself a function which 
belonged to the Jewish community as long as it enjoyed full 
autonomy, that is, the taxation of an individual Jew according to 
the fluctuation of his income. 

Are there other examples, apart from Kauder, to show that the 
manorial lord, and not the Jewish community, fixed the amount 
of protection money? It is clear that such examples are to be found 
in such cases where the Christian sources contain information 
about different rates of taxation. Unfortunately such sources relate 
mainly to Southern Bohemia, but here, owing to the omission of 
the province of Bechin in the Census of the Jews, no control test 
is ees to check up on the absolute amounts. [See Table 3 
p. 43. : 


A comparison between Tables | (pp. 37 and 38), 2 (p. 40), and 3 


25 Trebon Fond Protivin VAJ, 1a; 13.9.1702 (Vienna). 
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(p. 43), shows that in the case of collective payment the burden of 
the taxes was the smallest—this is obviously related to the age of 
the respective communities According to Table 1, the head of the 
family who is subject to taxes pays on the average 5 florins or 
somewhat less (unfortunately it cannot be established with 
precision how the amount fluctuated in individual cases). When 
the payment was spread out uniformly, as in Table 2, the amount 
paid by the individual was almost double, that is to say, about 
10 florins. When the payments were individual and not collective, 
the amount of the tax paid by an individual Jew even exceeded 
10 florins, as shown in Table 3. Although the average figures 
mentioned here are not in all cases identical with the amount paid 
by the individual, they show a great disparity of contributions 
within the different types of payment, particularly if one takes into 
account the need of money by the manorial lord and the poverty 
of his subjects, including of course many Jews. 

It is very probable that the difference betwéen the three methods 
of payment of taxes had a much bigger effect on the individual Jew 
than could be presumed from the average figures that have been 
mentioned. The following information illustrates this very well. 
In 1699 a dispute was settled between four Jews, inhabitants of 
Jicin2° The dispute concerned the modality for the payment of 
taxes and it was settled in the following manner. “From each 
Florin earned, every Jew had to pay three Kreutzer into the 
communal chest; from the amount thus collected the imperial 
contribution owed by the Jews had to be paid, but under no circum- 
stances the protection money,*! as had been proposed by Lazar 
Kolin, for this tax had to be paid into the manorial lord’s chest 
by every Jew individually. Lazar Kolin has behaved in a more 
obnoxious manner than all the other Jews.” 


It appears that originally the local protection money was paid 
collectively by the Jicin Jews. Towards the end of the seventeenth 
century this payment seems to have been replaced by separate 
and individual payments. The latter way of paying protection 
money was apparently, at that period, more convenient for the 
manorial lords in certain localities,*? and probably more convenient 


30 The Jews of Jicin brought their dispute bef - i i 
also JUS Verve Ss gh ispute before a non-Jewish court. See 
Pica x German word “ Schutzgeld’’ is used in the @ocument written in 
32 The document of the dispute is published in GoLtp, 202. Lazar K li i 
oe thet f Me ay a chateed kag ele in the mouth of each of nea 
pears to have le icin before 1705. The c it i 
< cours pile there woe eleven in 1651. CY eat oe a 
ertainly not in all places. Thus, for example, the manorial | 
Kassowitz stipulates, as late as 1721, that the Jews should be Sotlecaeels 
responsible for the protection money. See Jb, iii, 279. 
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for the majority of the members of the Jewish community—maiority, 
however, not in the democratic sense but in the fiscal and social 
sense, that is to say, the majority of the more wealthy and influential 
members. 

Another example of the transition from collective into separate 
and individual payments is apparently offered to us by the 
communities of Tyn and Kolodeje [see Table 3, p. 43]. In Tyn the 
Jews, who had settled there in 1569, were expelled in 1684 and 
found refuge in the neighbouring village of Kolodeje. While in 
Tyn their protection money, at first fixed at 50 florins and later 
increased to 70 florins, was paid collectively.34 But when the lord 
of Kolodeje agreed to accept the Jews and “ build for them ten 
houses suitable for commerce,” he apparently decided that the 
protection money should be paid separately and individually .35 

Another characteristic example of the individual payment of 
local protection money is the case of the isolated Jew living in 
Tieschin; he paid his protection money, not to the mother Jewish 
community,*© as would have been the case in Moravia and 
probably also in Poland, but directly and separately to his lord. 


PAYMENTS By JEWS FOR THEMSELVES AND FOR OTHER JEWS 
UNDER THEIR DOMINION 


The Bohemian source material supplies us finally with inform- 
ation on cases in which the original democratic organisation of 
the community had been dissolved to such a degree that some 
Jews “kept” other Jews under their dominion. I have dealt on 
another occasion with the economic dependance of “ subject ” Jews 
on their Jewish “lords ” (Oberjuden)3”? and I hope to deal with 
the legal implication of this relationship in a separate article. In 
Table 4 (page 46) I have therefore limited myself to giving 
information, as far as it is avalaible, concerning the fiscal relation. 
ship of the subject Jews to the manorial lord. 

As can be seen from Table 4, not only the family Kauder in 
’ Southern Bohemia kept other Jews in subjection, but also there 
is information concerning three Jews in Northern Bohemia, who 


34 Gop, 241. 

35 It must be admitted, however, that the criterion adopted by me for 
determining whether or not the payment was individual, namely the circumstance 
that the non-Jewish sources contain entries concerning individual payments of 
taxes, is not absolutely reliable, and the possibility of error cannot be excluded. 

36 The mother community was probably Libejitz, where, according to the 
Census (Prch. 22) six Jewish families lived. Altogether twelve Jewish families 
scattered in six villages depended on the manorial lord of Libejitz. 

37 Zion, 1947. See also JJS, Vol. Vip 156: 
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‘ 


were “not under seignoral protection but under the direction of 
Jakob Moyses in Stiedra.’’43 


* * * 


A few words about the payment of the imperial protection 
money may aptly close this study. It has not been necessary to 
devote special attention to the imperial protection money since the 
collective manner of payment hardly differed in Bohemia from that 
prevailing in other countries. But it may be pointed out here that 
with the granting of the Patent of Toleration a complete change 
took place in regard to’ Jewish collective payments. The State now 
- began to undermine the basis of the separate and autonomous 
existence of Jewish communities, even in regard to the payment 
of taxes. Nevertheless, whenever a fiscal need arose, the Absolute 
State made an appeal—to the Jewish nationalistic sentiment. 
Towards the end of the eighteenth century such sentiment existed 
in Bohemia and was an important factor. In direct contradiction 
to the spirit of the Patent of Toleration, which aimed at educating 
the Jew to become a citizen of the world,“ the tax laws issued by 
the same government that introduced the Patent threatened with 
the “ Great Excommunication ” every Jew who completed his tax 
form incorrectly. In fact, according to the formula, these laws do 
not hesitate to threaten the Jew who is late in paying his taxes that 
“he will be separated from the Jewish nation ’“’—an exact quot- 
ation from the text of the “Great Excommunication.” But at the 
same time the State itself undermines the efficiency of the factor 
to which it appeals by adopting a special tax policy. 

In conformity with the tendency of the Absolute State to 
eliminate intermediaries and to establish a direct contact between 
the State and its subjects,*© particularly in the sphere of taxation, 
the State no longer delegates to the local or provincial Jewish 
authorities the power of fixing the amount of taxes to be paid by 


43 GoLD’s article on Luditz contains information neither about the taxes nor 
about the houses. According to the Census, Jakob Moyses was the only Jew 
in Stiedra. He traded “tin oxen, sheep, leather, wool, down and haberdashery.” 
He was apparently wealthy and "made use of the Jews under his ‘‘ direction”? as 
his agents. According to the Census, five heads of families lived in Luditz (not 
far from Stiedra); one of these, Baruch Moysses, was apparently wealthy 
and independent, the other, Moyses Loebl, was a Jewish public servant and the 
remaining three, Salomon. Herschl, Jakob Herschl and Gutman Lieberl, were 
under “direction” and traded in “ oxen, sheep and haberdashery,” goods in 
which Jakob Moyses traded. They were probably his agents like the ‘‘ subject ”’ 
Jews kept by the Kauder family. : f 

44 The conclusion of the Patent of Toleration reads: ‘‘ Uebrigens ist auch 
die Judenschaft zu dem Beitragen eines rechtschaffenden Buergers zu ermahnen 
und selbe dahin auszuweisen, dass sie. . . sich durch das rechtschaffene Betragen 
eines Weltbuergers der allerhoechsten Gnade wuerdig machen soll.’ Sammlung, 
iv, 61, 

45 Ibid., ix, 480. i 
46 See on this point the publications by SELMA STERN. 
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the individual, as his contribution towards the full amount of 
protection money paid by the Jewry in a country to the central 
authority.*’ ; : 

Governmental interference in the tax collections of the Jewish 
community was most pronounced in Vienna. The Patent of Toler- 
ation now for the first time restored officially to the Jews the right 
of residence in the capital** and there was therefore no precedent 
to oppose the new method of tax collection. The government of 
Lower Austria in Vienna were, so to speak, both the central and 
the local authority and they had, after the Jew himself had declared 
how much in his estimation he should pay,” “to fix the precise 
amount of the protection money, resp., the toleration money, in 
such a manner that the amount of that money could be either 
increased or diminished, according to the judgment of the govern- 
ment, in relation to the improved or deteriorated conditions of the 
Jew to whom the Patent of Toleration applied.”°° 

Governmental interference did exist in Bohemia but, I think, to 
a much smaller degree. The previous taxes paid to the central 
authority*! were abolished and instead “a family tax, a tax on 
capital and an indirect contribution on comestible goods” 
introduced.5? The family and capital taxes were progressive. While 
the family tax (which included also the “ Familianten ”) was fixed 
at an amount varying between 5 and 15 florins, according to the 
type of business carried on by the Jew, concerning the capital tax 
the following was determined: When after three years “ the wealth 
of the Jew increased by an amount exceeding 1,000 florins or 
decreased by the same amount, the property tax will be either 


7 


47 The authorities of the provincial Bohemian Jewry were responsible for 
the payment of the imperial protection money, and their representatives determined 
the share to be paid by the single Jewish communities. WEINRYB describes in 
MGW4#, 1938, p. 252, the methods of collecting the taxes within the Jewish 
communities in Poland. These methods of fixing the individual quota (sekhum) 
were probably not much different in Bohemia. Cpr. the studies by JakosowiTz 
in Jb., iv, v, vii, and especially Jb., i, 335ff. 

48 The ‘‘ Hofjuden”’ were an exception; they began to return to Vienna 
five years after the Edict of Expulsion (1675). 

_ 49 The Jew had ‘der niederoestereichischen Regierung anzeigen, was er fuer 
die ihm zugestandene Toleranz entrichten zu koennen glaubte.” Sammlung, iv, 68. 

50 Ibid. Cpr. also a similar formulation in the seventeenth century (above 
p. 42). The following passage in Sammlung, iv, 68, shows that the connection 
between the Jews’ protection, Jews’ protection money, and the tight to trade, as 
established in this study, was in no ways limited to Vienna: “ Gegen Entrichtung 
des Schutzgeldes ist dann der Entrichtende zwar befugt, sich mit seinem Weib 
und denjenigen Kindern, die kein eigenes Gewerb, kethe abgesonderte Handlung 
treiben sondern noch in seiner Versorgung stehen, in Wien aufzuhalten, des 
landesfuerstlichen Schutzes zu geniessen und die seiner Nazion eroeffnete 
Handlung zu treiben. . zu 

51 The following taxes are mentioned: ‘* Viktual—und Konsumtionsaufschlag, 
Kapitaliensteuer, Schutzgeld, Handelspardon ” (Sammlung, iv, 68). These taxes 
were in fact not abolished, but better organised. 

_ >2 “Familiensteuer” is probably a new term for the “ Schutzgeld,” adopted 
in view of the ‘“‘Familianten.”” A bachelor Jew, in fact, who derived his 
sustenance from trade or haberdashery had to pay the “ Familiensteuer.” 
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increased or reduced accordingly.’*3 This was to be determined by 
a government official since “ the diminution of property had to be 
proved by a certificate of the local authority under which the Jew 
resided.” It is significant that, contrary to the situation in Bohemia 
and Vienna, there was no governmental interference in the internal 
Jewish tax policy in Moravia.*4 

It appears thus that the method of separate payment, which 
without doubt was more convenient in Bohemia owing to. the 
scattered Jewish settlements, was more advantageous for the 
collection of taxes; it was also the more modern method. It appears 
also that the method of separate payment had some consequences 
_in the social and psychological spheres ; it is possible that, side by 
side with other factors, the method of separate and individual tax 
payments contributed to undermining the national sentiment of 
the Jews and prepared their assimilation.5s One may perhaps 
conclude that, in the light of the system of taxation prevailing in 
Bohemia, which we have just described, the progress of assimilation 
of the Jews in Bohemia stood somewhere between that in Vienna 
and in Moravia. ; 

This is an interesting aspect of Jewish history but it lies beyond 
the scope of this paper. I have only mentioned it in order to indicate 
that fiscal matters had consequences both social and psychological 
and particularly consequences in the social and legal position of 
the Jews. I hope to deal more extensively with the latter problem 
on another occasion.* 

RUTH KESTENBERG-GLADSTEIN. 
Jerusalem. 


53 Sammlung, ix, 68. A sum less than 1,000 florins was disregarded for the 
purpose of taxation within a period of three years. ; 

54 Jewish taxes in Moravia were uniform throughout, not according a 
differential scale. There was no capital tax, like in Bohemia, only ‘a yearly 
family tax which was reduced by 50% to 5 florins.” This, as well as the lower 
indirect tax on victuals indicate a greater poverty among the Moravian Jews. The 
highest indirect tax was in Prague. Thus, for example, 3 kronen were paid for 
1 lb. beef and 2 kronen in the province. In Prague and the province 3 kronen 
were paid for a duck and 2 kronen in Moravia. For a measure of kosher wine 
the tax was 4 kronen in the Bohemian province and 2 kronen in Moravia, etc. 
(Sammlung, xiv, 611 

55 Cpr. Baer in Encyc. Judaica 1, 358 (above p. 36, n. 4). 

* [This paper was translated from the German original by J.L.T.] 


NOTES AND COMMUNICATIONS 


1. SOME REMARKS ON THE HEBREW ROOT Ua 


In a survey of the Australian Biblical Review, Vol. ILI, Nos. 1-4, 
March-December, 1953, published in this issue of the J ournal, 
I refer to some comments I have to make on Professor Goldman’s 
suggestions concerning the meaning of the Hebrew root 1» in some 
passages in the Hebrew Bible (see below pp. 56). His suggestions 
are of much interest to me, since I have myself made proposals con- 
cerning the meaning of this root in many Old Testament passages, 
including some of the passages to which Professor Goldman refers.} 
Both Professor Goldman and I believe that the root ys? can some- 
times be explained by reference to the Arabic wada‘a. Whereas, 


however, the particular meaning of the Arabic word which Professor” 


Goldman adduces in explanation of yt in the relevant passages 
is that of “ put, lay down,” the meaning with which I am chiefly 
concerned is that of “ became still, quiet, at rest,” with the special 
meaning of “ being made still, quiet ” in the sense of being reduced 
to submission or humiliation. 

The Arabic wada‘a can indeed mean “ put, lay down.” It is, 
however, important to be clear as to what is meant by the words 
“put, lay down” when they are given as the meaning of wada‘a. 
A study of the Arabic word shows that it means “ put, lay down ” 
in the sense of “ deposit” (e.g. in a chest or wardrobe).” With this 
meaning “deposit” in mind, we may now look at Professor 
Goldman’s treatment of the passages in question. 

(a) Judges viii, 16. In this passage, Gideon’s punishment of the 
men of Sukkoth is described in the words mIDD (wW5N AN OMA YI, 
which Professor Goldman translates “and he had the men of 
Sukkoth laid (or put) in them” (ze. in the thorns and _ briars; 
cp. verse 7). If it be granted that the suggested translation is 
sufficiently near to the meaning “deposit” to make it unobjec- 


‘ 


tionable, it may yet be felt that it suggests a rather odd picture— | 


of Gideon “ depositing” the men of Sukkoth in the thorns and 


briars. It may be felt too that it is a somewhat weak description of | 
what was evidently a severe form of punishment. The translation — 


which I have proposed,? viz. “and he made quiet (submissive) 


therewith the men of Sukkoth,” seems to me more apt in the 


1 See Journ. of Theol. Studies, (hereafter abbreviated as J.T.S ), Xxxv, 298ff. : 
xxxvi, 409ff. ; xxxvii, 59f.; xxxviii, 404f.; xxxix, 273f.: xli, 43f.; xliL : y: 
NS., ii, 55 : iv, 23f. iy 56f. rapa Met! 
ee Hava, Arab.-Eng. Dict., 859; LANE, Arab-Eng. Lex., 5 
3 J.T.S., xxxv,, 305. sine ctaisee Bo 


50 
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context, and is more in line with Jewish tradition, which sees in 
y here the meaning of “ breaking, disciplining.” 

(b) Isaiah liii, 3. Here Professor Goldman translates sn yr 
“laid down by illness.” “ The verb,” he says, “ would then have 
preserved its pristine meaning.” The phrase “laid down” can, of 
' course, in certain contexts, be equivalent to “ deposited,” which is 
the true meaning of wada‘a. But the meaning “ deposited ” is not 
at all applicable in this passage—a person is not “ deposited” by 
illness. Professor Driver> is surely right in translating the Hebrew 
phrase “ humbled, disciplined by sickness ”—a translation which, 
as I have pointed out, is supported by Jewish tradition.® 
(c) Ecclesiastes x, 20. In this passage Professor Goldman 
translates yaa “in thy resting room,” y7a meaning, he says, 
** place where ones lies down.” But the Arabic wada‘a means, not 
“lie down,” but “lay down, deposit.” My proposed translation 
“in thy rest, repose” (cp. the Arabic maudu‘ “ repose, rest”) is 
based upon the now well-established use of y*=wada‘a in the 
sense “ became still, quiet, at rest.” 

The two other passages discussed by Professor Goldman are 
Ezekiel xix, 7 and Zechariah xiv, 7. In the former he translates 
opniabx yam “he laid down (= tore down) their palaces.” Here | 
again there seems to be a departure from the true meaning of 
_wada‘a “laid down, deposited.” The meaning of y7 in this 
difficult passage must remain uncertain. Jewish commentators have 
certainly found it puzzling, and it does not appear easily explicable 
from wada‘a in the sense “ became still, quiet.” In Zech. xiv, 7 
_ Professor Goldman translates—‘‘ There will be one day, it will 
be set aside (x1) for the Lord.” Once more, it is not easy to 
see how the meaning “ set aside” can be justified on the basis of 
wada‘a “deposited.” Moreover, it does not seem necessary to 
suppose that yt here is anything else but the ordinary root 
meaning “ knew.’”? 

Professor Goldman’s equation of yt = wada‘a in the sense 
“ put, lay down,” which incidentally is not new,'° thus fails, as it 
seems to me, to offer a convincing explanation of ym in the 
passages under discussion. In four of the five passages dealt with, 
his translation of the Hebrew root is not in accord with the 


4 Jew. Quart. Rev., xxxvii, 177. 

5 J.T.S., Xxxviii, 49. 

6 Ibid., xxviii, 404, where it is suggested that +y7 in verse 11 means “ his 
- submission, humiliation, discipline.” 

We Shopeke SEN IE 

8 Jew. Quart. Rev., xxxvii, 178. 

9 For mm yvIyxw “it is known to Yahweh’ as a pious ejaculation 
characteristic of the timelessness of eschatological hopes, see J. WELLHAUSEN, 
Skizzen und Vorarbeiten, Heft 5 (Die Kleinen Propheten iibersetzt, mit Noten), 
_ p. 193; cp. W. Nowack, Die Kleinen Propheten, p. 385. 

10 J.T.S., xxxv, 299, 303 n. 4, and NS., iii, 55. 
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meaning, viz. “put, lay down, deposit,” which wada‘a has in 
Arabic. 

Professor Goldman has done me the courtesy of referring to 
my contributions on the root yt and he states that his remarks 
“are not to be regarded as polemics, but rather as supplementing 
the results” of my own studies. These brief comments of mine — 
upon his suggestions are likewise offered in no spirit of polemics. 
On the contrary, I am grateful to Professor Goldman for having 
taken up the study of this Hebrew root. For it is by means of 
suggestion and counter-suggestion that we may hope to move 
gradually nearer to the truth. 

D. WINTON Tuomas. 
Cambridge. 
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2. ON A PUZZLING PASSAGE IN THE DAMASCUS 
FRAGMENTS 


In this Journal V (1954) 139-40, Dr. J. L. Teicher has suggested 
a rendering of CDC ii, 12 which, if accepted, would make the 
Christian origin of that writing certain: “and He has imparted 
to them knowledge through His Christ, His Holy Spirit who is 
the Truth. . . .” He rightly states that this contains “the germ of 
the doctrine of the Trinity,” though it still remains strange that 
on this reading all three persons of the Trinity would have been 
God’s messengers to mankind, not Christ alone. 

The interpretation hinges on the reading of the last word in 
line 12, which Teicher reads, as has been done by most editors, 
Nim, and which I in my edition have tentatively read as =1711 
or mim. I am quite sure of the heth; of the last letter only two 
perpendicular strokes are preserved which to my mind do not fit 
aleph, What is without doubt the correct reading has now been 
suggested by Y. Yadin in the notes to his edition of the “ Scroll 
of the War of the Sons of Light against the Sons of Darkness ” 
(DSW)! XI, 7-8. We find in that scroll: “By the hand of Thine 
anointed ones, the seers of things ordained (nrmyn “11m, Thou hast 
told us the epochs of the wars of Thy hands.” Corresponding to 
this, Yadin reads in our CDC passage ‘71m, which fits the 
remaining traces of letters, and translates: “ those anointed with 
His holy spirit and the seers of His truth,” taking the waw of 
winpai to the preceding word. 

The DSW passage removes all doubt that mashiah can also 
mean “ prophet ” in the DS Scrolls (cf. also CDC vi, 1) and need 
not here refer to a Messianic figure. It is, however, necessary to 
establish the meaning of the rest of the passage on the basis of 
the new interpretation. 

The object-pronoun in wayyodhi‘em naturally refers to the 
“men called by name” in the preceding line, but it seems to me 
that both Teicher and I (and all other commentators) have been 
wrong in thinking that it means that knowledge was revealed 
to them. The very term “called by name” indicates that these 
men are the content of the knowledge imparted. This is proved by 
the addition of be-pherush shemothehem? “ with the detailed list 
of their names,” a phrase occurring DSW iv, 6, 7, ro I wal ZB HE 
cf. also mispar shemoth kol sebhd’am, ibid. xii, 2. 

Of this doctrine of the men on whose existence the continuation 
of the world depends (“so as to leave a remnant for the earth a 


1 To be published shortly by Mosad Bialik. 

2 Omitting ww as dittography, as suggested by SCHECHTER and many 
others, cf, the note in Rost’s Damaskusschrift, p. 9. The phrase recurs, again 
in connection with the ‘‘ men called by name,” in CDC ivy, 4. 
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an echo is probably to be found in the Rabbinic Thirty-Six Pious 
Men (T. B. Sanh. 97b, etc.), identical with those pious men on 
whose account the world has been created (T. B. Ber. 61b; 
Yoma 38b) and goes on existing (Yoma ib.; Ber. 17b), and who 
are “planted” (cf. CDC i, 7) in each generation (Yoma ib.). I 
would suggest that DSD viii, 1-16 speaks of the emergence of 
twelve (or fifteen?) such perfect pious men as the signal for the 
coming of the messianic time: “and when these are in Israel, 
then let them (the sect) separate themselves from the dwelling- 
place of the men of injustice to go into the desert” (i, 13-14), the 
same desert from which, according to DSW i, 3, they will return 
to fight the oppressors.? 

Translate therefore: “And in. each of them (the periods of 
history) He raised for Himself men called by name, so as to 
cause a remnant to be left on earth and to fill the world with 
their (the remnant’s) seed ; and he made them known through the 
anointed ones of His holy spirit and the seers of His truth with 
full details of their names.” 

C. RaBin. 

Oxford. 


3 Possibly these men are also the “‘ Sons of Zadok,” ‘“‘ who shall arise in the 
end of days,” according to CDC iv, 3-4. On the other hand, one feels that 
in that passage there is an attempt to explain away that very conception. 
Perhaps the exodus into the desert had actually been undertaken between the 
times of composition of DSD and CDC, and the sect’s leaders now rationalised 
its failure by turning the prolonged stay in “the land of Damascus” into an 
integral part of the plan of redemption? 5 


[Dr. Rabin’s revised translation of the passage ii, 12f. of the 
Damascus Fragments prompts me to make the following remarks: - 
1. In the last word of line 12 a tear in the paper pushed the lower 
part of the letters slightly out of position. The first letter, restored 
to its original state, is a he. The traces of the last letter, of which 
both the general contour and two strokes are preserved (the strokes 
are not perpendicular, as Rabin asserts), can only be read as 
aleph, as all editors (not “most,” as Rabin writes) have done, 
except Rabin himself. The Christian interpretation of the 
passage rests on its meaning, not “on the reading of the last 
word in line 12.” 2. aya does not mean “he made them 
known,” but “he made known to.them ” or “ imparted knowledge 
to them ”—this is a question of elementary Hebrew grammar. 
3. The reading INaN 71M, the result of an eniendation of the text 
and its translation as “seers of His truth” are quite impossible. 
The semantic meaning of the English phrase “to see the truth ” 
cannot be transferred to the Hebrew max min. which means “ to 
have a true vision.” 4. A>mwA in DSW xi, 7-8, may or may not 
mean “prophets.” The exact meaning of this word in some 


5 
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passages of the Dead Sea Scrolls has yet to be established, and it is 
best to begin by relating it to the Jewish-Christian term christoi. 
5. The reading wp mm ‘mw seems a meaningless assemblage 
of words. Rabin’s translation, “the anointed ones of His holy 
spirit,” makes no sense, and Yadin’s translation, “ those anointed 
with His holy spirit,” implies such an extraordinary and 
complicated theology that more evidence is required to make it 
credible than the fancy of the emendator and translator. 6. Rabin’s 
translation of the passage, which requires drastic emendations of 
the text, has defeated all my efforts to discover its sense. What 
does it mean that God “ made them known through the anointed 
ones . . . with full details of their names,” if applied to the 
patriarchs Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob? (The author of the 
Damascus Fragments tells us immediately after the passage under 
discussion that the “men called by name,” referred to in this 
passage, are the patriarchs.) 

I humbly submit that to oppose to a straightforward, clear and 
comprehensible translation, which requires no emendation of the 
text, an incomprehensible translation which does violence to 
Hebrew grammar and the semantic meaning of words and which, 
in addition, is based on a text purposefully but unnecessarily 
emended, is an unrewarding enterprise. I agree, however, with 
Dr. Rabin that my translation of the passage of the Fragments 
makes “the Christian origin of that writing certain.”—J. L. T EICHER] 
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The first two volumes of this 
new Australian publication have 
already been reviewed in this 
Journal (vol. v, 1954, pp. 42ff.). 
Vol. iii, which consists of one issue 
only instead of the normal two 
issues each year, incorporates all 
the papers delivered at the meet- 
ings of the Fellowship for Biblical 
Studies during 1953. As in the 
review of the earlier volumes, 
reference will be made here only 
to those contributions which will 
appeal especially to readers of 
this Journal. 

Professor Goldman offers three 
contributions. The first is a 
treatment of the root DSB and its 
meaning “pray,” with special 
reference to ob bp in Deut. 
Xxxii, 31. Equating the Hebrew 
root with the Arabic falla “ be 
broken,” he finds in b5pn7 the 
meaning ‘“‘ break oneself, be con- 
trite” ; nbpn originally meant 
“contrition” and developed the 
meaning “prayer.” In Ex. xxi, 22 
or55_2 M2 means “shall give 
(pay) for the broken ones” (i.e., 
children); in Job. xxxi, 11, 28— 
5 is to be read in both 
passages — iniquity “ breaks” 
(sinners): in Is. xxviii, 7, mondp 
means “lumps” (of food), and is 
the object of 1PD “they vomit” ; 
in Is. xvi, 3, MSD signifies 
“extraordinary deed” (i.e. a 
“break” in the natural sequence 


of things); in I Sam. ii, 25 5p1 
ODN means “ and God shall 
crush him,” and “Spm in the 
same verse is best taken as “let 
himself be crushed”; in Ps. cvi, 
30 the root means “ broke up,” in 
Gen. xlviii, 11 “have the smallest 
hope,” in Ezek. xvi, 52 “ inflicted,” 


‘and in Deut. xxxii, 31 ODD 


means ‘“‘ fragments”’ (i.e., “ broken 
up into. small parties”), or, 
perhaps better, “fugitives” (the 
Arabic falla also means “escape, 
run away’”’). 

In his second article Professor 
Goldman writes first on the root 
yw" and compares it with the 
Arabic wada‘a “ put, lay down.” 
Knowledge for the Hebrew was 
what was “laid down” before 
him (positive knowledge). In 
Jud. viii, 16 OFA YI means 
“and he had (the men of Succoth) 
laid (or put) in them” (the briers 
and thorns). In Is. liii, 35m yI7 
means “laid down by illness” ; 


in Ezek. xix, 7 PMIODON YIM 


means “and he tore down their — | 


palaces”; in Zech. xiv, 7 YN, 
in reference to O17" “day,” means 
“set aside’; and in Eccles. x, 20 
yD means “resting room.” 
Professor Goldman’s treatment of 
yT is of special interest to the 
reviewer who has himself written 
on the meaning of this root in 
many passages in the Hebrew 
Bible, including four of the 
passages referred to above, on the 
assumption that the Hebrew root 
can sometimes be explained from 
Arabic. Professor Goldman has 
been kind.enough to refer to these 
contributions which it is his aim 
to supplement. Some comments by 
the reviewer on Professor Gold- 
man’s suggestions will be found 
above on page 50. Professor 
Goldman then turns to a consider- 


ation of nanda 15> in It Sam. 
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Vy 4 eee) phrase which he thinks 
means “ warriors,’ comparing 


modern Hebrew wip sb> 


“clergy” and Wt "55 “ musicians.” 
He next raises the question of 
the original language of the Book 
of Jonah, and concludes that the 
Aramaisms in the book are not 
the product of an Aramaisation, of 
the Hebrew idiom, but the work 
of a translator who lacked the 
skill to conceal the original 
language in which the book, which 
_he either translated or adapted, 
was written. Proof is found in 
i, 7f. Both "O2W2A in verse 7 and 


5 Wa in verse 8 represent 
a translation from an Aramaic 


yo 5°72 — in verse 7 72 2712 
(72 “who”), but in verse 8 
72 5-2 (72 “what”). And 


finally, in I Kings xxii, 28 O°Ay 
does not mean “ peoples,’ but 
“councillors, statesmen” (on this 
last point, see vol. i, Nos. 1-2, 
p. 64). 

Professor Goldman’s third con- 
tribution is an addendum to his 
article on humour in the Hebrew 
Bible (see vol. ii, Nos. 1-2, pp. 2ff.). 
In I Sam. iv, 8 ‘A702, he 
suggests, is put into the mouth of 
the Philistines to make them look 
ignorant of Hebrew history, since 
the Egyptians were drowned and 
never reached the wilderness! 


J. A. Thompson, after properly 
stressing the gaps which exist in 
the O.T. narrative, and the allow- 
ance which has to be made for the 
attitude to history adopted by the 
Biblical writers, proceeds to collect 
some items of  extra-Biblical 
information from Palestine, Moab, 
Assyria, and elsewhere, which 
supplement the Biblical records 
referring to the Omri dynasty, 
and which enable a truer estimate 
of the importance of the dynasty 
as a whole, and of its individual 
kings, to be made. While he deals 
with much that is familiar, he 
makes some interesting points. For 
example, he finds no contradiction 
between II Kings iii, 4 and the 


evidence of the Moabite stone. 
And again, he draws a parallel 
between Jezebel’s attitude to 
Naboth and his vineyard and 
Anath’s attitude in the Ras Shamra 
texts to Aqht whom she had killed 
because she coveted his bow. 


A brief article by S. B. Gurewicz 
deals with the question as to when 
the cult associated with the golden 
calves fully developed in the 
northern kingdom. The writer 
argues that I Kings xii, 28f. indi- 
cates that Jeroboam’s object in 
setting up the golden calves was 
not to establish a new religious 
cult, but to symbolise the inde- 
pendence of the northern kingdom. 
The “ coat-of-arms” of Judah was 
a lion (Gen. xlix, 9), of Ephraim a 
young bull (Deut. xxxiii, 17). The 
location of the golden calves at 
Bethel and Dan — important 
border “towns of the northern 
kingdom—was intended to mark 
clearly the border limits of the 
new kingdom. In course of time 
a cult began to develop round the 
golden calves, and they became 
objects of worship—as “ guardians 
of the borders” against the 
power of Assyria. By the time of 
Hosea (viii, 5f.), the cult had 
become the national religion of the 
northern kingdom. This thesis is 
interesting, but not altogether 
convincing. For is it not likely 
that Jeroboam, in accordance with 
custom in the ancient east, will 
have felt the necessity from the 
first of a religious basis for his new 
régime? And is it not significant 
that both Bethel and Dan, upon 
which Jeroboam’s choice fell, 
were ancient shrines, with religious 
traditions, and associated with bull 
worship? 

In conclusion, attention may be 
drawn to the invitation which is 
issued ‘by the editor of the Review 
to readers of it to submit articles 
on Biblical subjects, as well as 
notes and comments on the articles 
published in the Review. 


D. WINTON THOMAS. 


Cambridge. 
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ABRAHAM LEVENE. The _ Early 
Syrian Fathers on Genesis—From 
a Syriac MS. on the Pentateuch 
in the Mingana Collection. The 
first eighteen chapters of the MS. 
edited with Introduction, Trans- 
lation, and Notes, and including 
A Study in Comparative Exegesis. 
London, Taylor’s Foreign Press, 
1951. Pp vani7352>. Price= 35s. 


During the years 1925 to 1932 
the late Dr. A. Mingana travelled 
through various countries of the 
Middle-East collecting Syriac and 
Arabic manuscripts. These volumes 
were subsequently acquired by the 
Trustees of the Woodbroke Settle- 
ment, Selly Oak, Birmingham. 
One of them, Mingana 553, an 
anonymous Nestorian exposition 
of the Book of Genesis, forms the 
subject of the work under review. 
Dr. Levene has edited the first 
17 leaves of it—the commentary 
on Genesis, chap. i-xxvii—in fac- 


simile, has rendered the Syriac | 


text into English, and has added 
three separate sets of notes: 
(1) grammatical; (2) elucidations 
of the Syrian exegesis of these 
chapters, and a comparison of the 
same with the comments of the 
rabbis on them as recorded in the 
Talmud and Midrash; and (3) a 
comparative study of the Syrian 
and Rabbinic exegesis. The fac- 
simile of the text is clear; the 
translation’ reasonably accurate ; 
the notes enable the student to 
penetrate (as it were) into the 
thought-world of the Syrian com- 
mentator. Dr. Levene has made 
an important contribution to the 
history of early Biblical exegesis, 
and our thanks are due to him. 
Dr. Levene’s work has _ yet 
another claim upon our gratitude. 
He has published an exegetical 
work emanating from the Nestorian 
or East Syrian School. Many 
scholars have in the past edited 
the Bible commentaries of mem- 
bers of the Jacobite or West 
Syrian School. Indeed, at one 
time, when a German student of 
Orientalia was casting round for 
a subject for his dissertation, it 
was quite the fashion for him to 


choose a portion of the Ausar Razé, 
the Bible commentary of Barhe- 
braeus, the leading representative 
of this School. The works of the 
Nestorian commentators were, 
however, little known in the West, 
and that for a very good reason. 
The great libraries of Western 
Europe were filled with Jacobite 
manuscripts. These had long been 
brought to Europe, mainly from 
the Nitrian Monastery, the Con- 
vent of the Syrians in the Desert 
of Scete, the source from which 


the greatest treasures in the col- 


lections of the British Museum 
and the ‘Vatican were obtained. 
But the Nestorian codices moul- 
dered, for the most part, in the 
inaccessible monasteries of the 
East, jeatously guarded by the 
monks who refused to part with 
them. How could these volumes 
be made accessible to Western 
scholars? One day some savant 
had an inspiration: why not have 
copies made of them? One of 
the first Europeans to commission 
the writing of such copies was Sir 
Wallis Budge, to whom the British 
Museum owes so much; another 
scholar to do the same was Dr. 
Mingana. The volume we are dis- 
cussing is a shadow of a shade, a 
copy of a copy of a paper manu- 
script once in the Library of Mer. 
Addai Scher, Chaldean Arch- 
bishop of Séert, in Kurdistan. 
That volume is’ no more; it 
perished together with the Arch- 
bishop who collected it in the 
course of the First World War, 
when the Kurds’ mercilessly 
attacked the Christians of the East. 


When was this anonymous com- 
mentary on Genesis compiled ? 
This question is discussed by 
Levene on pp. 5-14 of the introduc- 
tion. Here one must express sur- 
prise. Levene enumerates the 
various teathers cited as authorities 
in the commentary. In doing so he 
makes ample use of Duval’s La 
Littérature  syriaque (3me_ édit., 
Paris, 1907) and Wright’s History 
of Syriac Literature (London, 
1894), but Baumstark’s magisterial 
Geschichte der syrischen Literatur 
(Bonn, 1922), the most comprehen- 
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sive history of Syriac literature 
which has yet appeared, is appar- 
ently unknown to him. And this 
has led him astray. The authori- 
hes most frequently quoted in the 
commentary are Abraham and 
John of Beth Rabban, Michael 
Badhoka and Isho-dadh of Merv. 
Of these Isho-dadh certainly flour- 
ished c. 850, so that the commen- 
tary in its present form cannot be 
earlier than the ninth century. But 
when did the three remaining 
teachers live? Levene, following 
Duval, assures us that Meshiha- 
_zekha, also called Zekha-Isho, 
founded the School of Beth 
Rabban. He further notes that, 
according to Wright’s History, this 
School was not founded till the 
year 590, and that Zekha-Isho did 
not die till 603. Baumstark, on 
the other hand, shows (op. cit., pp. 
109-116) that the exegetical school 
to which these teachers belonged 
was founded by Narsai; that 
Abraham and John were relatives 
and disciples of Narsai, being sur- 
named accordingly de-Beth Rab- 
ban, of the School of Rabban, i.e., 
Narsai; and that Abraham was 
the second successor to Narsai and 
not the first, as Levene supposed. 
This reconstruction is based upon 
a good source, The Cause of the 
Foundation of the Schools, by Bar- 
hadbeshabba Arbaya, edited by 
Addai Scher in Patr. Orient., tom. 4. 
On p. 387 of this work we read: 
“Aprés qu’Elisée se fut endormi 
... Mar Abraham lui succéda. 
Celui-ci était parent de Mar Narsai; 
il fut méme a son service et habita 
avec lui la méme cellule ... On 
dit méme que Jean de Beth Rabban 
S‘appelait aussi Abraham. Quand 
il vint chez eux (sc. Narsai and 
Abraham de-Beth R.) ils le nom- 
meérent Jean, afin qu'il ne fit pas 
appelé du nom de son condisciple.” 
Addai Scher notes that Narsai died 
in 502, his successor Elisha in 509, 
and Abraham of Beth R. in 569. 
There is no need then to assume 
that Abraham and John were 
monks in the Monastery of Beth 
R. nearly a century later than the 
time of Narsai, so that the term 
Rabban could be applied only with 


difficulty to the latter. Moreover, 
Meshiha-zekha and Zekha-Isho are 
not identical. 

Michael Badhoka was a pupil 


of Hanana of Adiabene, himself a 
disciple of Abraham of Beth R.; 
he flourished then about the end 
of the sixth century. He wrote 
questions on the text of the Bible 
in three volumes. 

It would seem then that this 
anonymous commentary on Genesis 
was compiled mainly in the sixth 
and seventh centuries by teachers 
of the School of Nisibis founded 
by Narsai, though additions were 
made to it as Jate as the ninth 
century. 

Two more passages in the intro- 
duction call for comment. On 
p. 7 Levene refers to the hatred 
for Jews evidenced by Ephraim 
Syrus in his voluminous writings, 
and instances his calling them 
“circumcised vagabonds,” td‘ayya 
geziré. Many of the works attri- 
buted to Ephraim are, as Levene 
has already noted, not by him, and 
this Homily against the Jews, 
delivered on Palm Sunday, from 
which the quotation is taken, can- 
not be from his pen. We learn 
from The Chronicle attributed to 
Joshua the Stylite that, in the year 
A.D. 497-8, Peter, Bishop of Edessa, 
added to the festivals of the year 
celebrated in his church that of 
Palm Sunday (see Wright’s edition 
of the Chronicle, Eng. trans., p. 23). 
Ephraim died in the year A.D. 373. 
The Homily here referred to cannot 
therefore be by him. Moreover, 
would it not be better to translate 
the words td‘ayyd geziré “ circum- 
cised heretics”? The root tea 
means “to go astray on matters 
of belief” as well as “to go astray 
physically.” 

On p. 3, in his description of 
the MS., Levene remarks: “A 
curious feature is the ornamenta- 
tion in the bottom margin, of the 
aleph on fol. 8a, the beth on 
fol. 8b; the beth again on fol. 18a, 
the gimel on fol. 18b; the gimel 
again on fol. 28a, and the daleth 
on fol. 28b.” These “curious 
ornamentations” are, of course, 
the registers or quire signatures, 
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and mark the beginning and end of 
the scribe’s “sheets.” In Western 
books and MSS. the sheet is 
usually made up of eight leaves: 
in Syriac MSS., however, the 
ordinary number of leaves to the 
sheet is ten, as in the codex here 
described. It was the practice of 
the Syrian scribes to sign the first 
and last leaves of the quires with 
these letters. 

So much space has been devoted 
to the introduction that little space 
remains for the translation and 
notes. It must be said that it is 
quite difficult to refer from the 
text to the translation, and from 
this to the various sets of notes. 
One sees that these are all divided 
(1) according to the folios of the 
text and (2) according to the chap- 
ters of the commentary—1-17: 
what one misses is the enumera- 
tion of the chapter and verse of 
Genesis which is being discussed. 
If this had been set clearly at the 
top of each page of Levene’s book 
his readers would have been spared 
much grief. 

Many of the grammatical notes 
seem quite superfluous; the 
information contained in them is 
easily accessible in the grammars 
and dictionaries. 

Levene’s chief claim to our atten- 
tion is the series of rabbinic paral- 
lels which he has so diligently 
collected. Here he shows himself 
to be a worthy follower of such 
savants as Joseph Perles, Samuel 
Krauss, and Leo Jung. He proves 
that the Christian Syrians of 
Mesopotamia were well aware of 
the Bible exegesis of their Jewish 
neighbours, and that they were not 
uninfluenced by that exegesis. On 
occasion, indeed, they might reject 
the Jewish explanation and put 
forward a solution of their own. 
This is particularly noticeable with 
regard to the vexed question of 
the language of our first parents. 
The Jews maintained that this was 
Hebrew, the Syrians, following in 
this the opinion of Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, as confidently asserted 
that it was Syriac, roundly declar- 
ing that Hebrew was but a cor- 
rupted and degenerate Syriac. (See 


pp. 85-6 and the comm. on pp. 
214ff). How close the Nestorian 
exegesis is to the Jewish is shown 
by the identification of Iscah with 
Sarah (p. 86) and by such state- 
ments as that Rebecca in her 
pregnancy went to consult Melchi- 
zedek (p. 96, with the notes on 
pp. 299ff). Curiously enough, the 
rabbinical identification of Melchi- 
zedek with Shem seems not to be 
known to the Syrians. 

A few remarks now on matters 
of detail: The ite (p. 121), which is 
not recorded in the Lexicons, and 


‘which Mingana declared could 


only mean “a gorgeous cloak,” is 
shown by a comparison with the 
comm. of Isho-dadh of Merv to 
be a corruption of esteld, a gar- 
ment. The shappir of our comm. 
in Gen. xxvii, 36 cannot be due 
merely to the compiler’s quoting 
from memory, as Levene supposes, 
since Isho-dadh has the same 
variant. (P. 122. The Pesh. reads 
sharrira ith.) 

The quotation from Ps. xlix, 6 on 
fol. 5a, line 27, trans. p. 78, notes 
p. 158, is most curious. The 
Hebrew text reads: 3215" "APY iy 
For this the Pesh. has: ‘“ The 
iniquity of mine enemies has 
compassed me about.” Our comm. 
renders: “the iniquities of my 
heels.’ Was he influenced by the 
MT. in rendering the text in this 
way ? Or did he have the LXX 
before him: “the iniquity of my 
heel”? Levene does not mention 
this LXX rendering. 

The comment on Gen. xviii, 21: 
“*T will go down and see,’ puts 
to shame hasty judges ” is explained 
‘by Levene (pp. 5 and 14) to refer 
to the hasty condemnation of 
Nestorius at the Council of 
Ephesus in 431. This seems to the 
reviewer arbitrary. The comment 
is quite in the spirit of the various 
rabbinic dicta marshalled by Levene 
on pp. 25 These all inculcate 
the need for proper procedure in 
judgment, and reinforce this by 
referring to the example of God 
Himself as shown in His condem- 
nation of Sodom. “This salutary 
lesson for judges” (p. 259) may 
be a reflection on the arbitrary 
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conduct of the judges at the time 
of the writer, but hardly at the 
time of Nestorius. 

Finally, a few minor corrections: 
p. 7 and 215f; B.E. probably 
stands for E.B., the Enc. Brit. ; 
Dae) and 219, for Kraus read 
Krauss; p. 10, for Ishohab read 
Isho-yahb ; p. 13, for “strangu- 
lated ” read ae strangled ” 2 Ds .80. 
“This is just as the comm. of 
Matthew the Interpreter elucidates 
it.” Read: “As in the comm. on 
Matthew the Interpreter ...”; 
p. 130, for YAW3I read NawID : ; 
p. 172, for R. Eliezer b. Azaryah, 
read Eleazar ; p. 202, for 777 read 
11M p. 214, Dor Haflagah is 
usually rendered: ba the Generation 
of the Dispersion,’ not of the 
Secession ; p. 217, the compiler of 
| Dic Hagg. bei den Kirchen- 
vatern” was L. Ginzberg, not 
Ginsberg’; p. 118, for Socotora, 
read Socotra ; pp. 123 and 235, for 
educed, read ‘deduced. 

There is a well-known eobpaie 


saying: MH OMAIN Tyo. Onna 


mis. “He who begins the per- 
formance of a religious duty is 
told: Finish it.’ Dr. Levene has 
edited fol. 1-17 of Mingana MS. 
553. He is now bound in honour 
to publish the remainder of this 
anonymous comm. He has already 
accomplished a meritorious act ; 
he must now complete his work. 
We are reliably informed that he 
proposes so to do. He must first, 
however, add two works to his 
bibliography (besides Baumstark’s 
Geschichte, to which reference has 
already been made): (1) P. A. de 
Lagarde, ‘ Uber den Hebriaer 
Ephraims von Edessa,” G6ttingen, 
1880, a series of glosses recording 
traditional Jewish explanations 
included in an Armenian version of 
Ephraim’s comm. on Genesis ; and 
(2) Isho-dadh of Merv’s comm. on 
Genesis, edited by J.-M. Vosté and 
Cc. van den Eynde in Corpus 
Scriptorum Christianorum Orien- 
talium, Scriptores Syri, tom. 67, 
Louvain, 1950, etc. 
C. Moss. 


London. 


INSTITUTE OF JEWISH STUDIES, MANCHESTER 


Among recent public lectures delivered at the Institute were the 
following: 


. ae 


Professor G. G. SCHOLEM (Jerusalem): “The Figure of the Zaddik in Early 


Hasidism.” Dr. S. M. STERN (Oxford): “Men of the World, Rationalists, 
and Kabbalists in Medieval Allegory.” Dr. C. Rasin (Oxford): “Moslem 
Aggadah and Jewish Sectarianism.” Dr. S. STEIN (London): “ Economies 
and Faith.” Rabbi J. M. ToLEDANO, Joint Chief Rabbi of Tel Aviv: “The 
History of the Maimonidean Family.” 

Among recent papers read at seminars of the Institute were the 
following: 

Mr. J. G. Weiss, M.A.: “R. Abraham of Kalisk.”.. Mr. A, RUBINSTEIN, 
LL.M.: “The New Qumran Finds and the Masoretic Text.” Rabbi Dr. A. 
ALTMANN: “ Traces of Isaac Israeli in Gabirol.” Dr. R. J. Z. WERBLOWSKY: 


“R. Joseph Karo’s Maggid Mesharim.’? Rabbi S. Wootr, B.A.: “Early. 


Hasidic Doctrines of the Zaddik.” Mr. A. Corré, M.A.: “ Non-Aramaic 
Elements in the Language of the Zohar.” Dr. G. Vaspa (Paris): “The 
Mystical Doctrine of Obadyah, Grandson of Maimonides.” 

Through the kind instrumentality of The John Rylands Library, 
Manchester, and the Manchester Central Library, the Institute has received 
photographic reproductions of a manuscript of part of Isaac Israeli’s lost 
Kitab al-Diawahir (“The Book of Substances”) from the State Library, 
Leningrad. A description of two manuscripts of this work appeared in an 
article by A. Borisov over twenty years ago, and excited the keenest interest 
of scholars working in the fields of Jewish philosophy and mysticism. The 
Institute is deeply indebted to Professor E. Robertson, D.Litt., Librarian of 
The John Rylands Library, and to Mr. D. I. Colley, F/L.A., Chief Librarian 
of the Manchester Central Library, who obtained the photographic 
reproductions, and to the authorities of the State Library, Leningrad, for 
kindly acceding to their request. ; 

A joint publication by Dr. A. Altmann and Dr. S, M. Stern on “ Studies 
in Islamic and Jewish Neoplatonism” (based on the Israeli text and other 
MSS.) is in active preparation. 

A meeting of the Academic Advisory Board of the Institute is to take 
place on June 26/27 when the activities of the Institute will be reviewed. 


SOCIETY FOR JEWISH STUDY LECTURES 


Among recent public lectures given under the auspices of the Society 
for Jewish Study have been the following: 

Dr. G. G. Scholem, Professor of Jewish Mystical Literature in the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem: “The Historical Israel Baalshem” and “The 
Doctrine of the Uplifting of the Sparks in Ohassidic Thought.” 

Dr. Siegfried Stein, Head of the Hebrew Department at University 
College, London: “The Life and Writings of Rashi.” 

Dr. Guido Kisch, Research Professor of History at Hebrew Union 
College-Jewish Institute of Religion, New York: “Jewish Entrance into 
the World of Learning.” % 

Dr. R. J, Zwi Werblowsky, Lecturer at the Institute of Jewish Studies, 
Manchester: “The Psychology of Dreams in Jewish Literature.” 

Dr. H. J. Zimmels, Lecturer at Jews’ College, London, and formerly 
Lecturer at the Breslau Seminary: “The History and Achievements of the 
Breslau Seminary: A Centenary Survey.” 

HucuH Harris, Hon. 3 
Hillel House, London, W.C.1. liad 
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CORRIGENDUM 
page 62 For al-Diawahir read al-Fawahir 
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